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A  charge  to  keep  I  have 

A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky: 

To  serve  the  present  age, 
My  calling  to  fulfill: 

0  may  it  all  my  powers  engage 
To  do  my  Master's  will I 


"Leisure  and  I  have  taken  leave 
of  one  another.    I  propose  to  be 
as  busy  as  long  as  I  live." 

John  Wesley,  Letters,  i,34 
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CHAPTER  I 


JOHN  V/ESLSY  mi)  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  life  work  of  John  V/esley,  in  his  own  words,  was  "to 
promote.  .  .vital,  practical  religion,  and  "by  the  grace  of  God 
to  beget,  preserve,  and  increase  the  life  of  God  in  the  souls 
of  men."*''    Into  a  climate  of  opinion  that  had  forgotten  God, 
that  demanded  a  rationalistic  construction  of  religion  without 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  or  the  power  of  God,  Wesley  boldly 
thrust  the  assertion  of  man*s  total  dependence  upon  God.  With 
this  as  the  center  of  every  thought  and  activity,  Wesley  began 
to  make  the  people  about  him  conscious  of  the  fullness  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  necessary  implications  which  it  con- 
tained. 

Wesley  found  religion  in  England  an  inconsequential  force 
in  the  life  of  the  people.     The  public  ideals  and  morals  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb.    Deism  in  religion  and  materialism  in  poli- 
tics and  commeroe  had  produced  a  Butler  and  a  V/alpole,  both  of 
whom  were  reflections  of  an  age  which  has  been  pictured  by 
many  historians  as  one  of  the  darkest  in  English  history. 
Christianity  had  become  a  ritualised  code  of  platitudes,  devoid 
of  strength  and  passion.     The  sense  of  sin  was  very  faint,  and 
few  were  the  tears  of  repentance.    Although  the  picture  of 
English  society  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  indeed  been 
painted  very  black,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every  member 

1.  Letters,  iii,  192 
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was  not  as  bad  as  certain  of  the  individuals  whose  lives  have 
been  made  synonymous  with  evil  and  corruption.     Something  was 
needed  to  sweep  the  English  people  out  of  their  lethargy  and 
stir  their  souls.     Someone  was  needed  to  make  them  see  the 
misery  and  dispair  which  was  on  every  hand,  and  to  give  them 
a  glimpse  of  what  might  be.    The  need  for  reformation  was 
great. 

In  France,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  Condillac 
and  Helvetius  with  their  material  conception  of  metaphysical 
science,  the  wild  dreams  of  Rousseau  -  these,  coupled  with  the 
misery  of  the  people  and  the  corruption  of  the  rulers  and 
priesthood,  produced  a  Revolution.     Criticism  of  the  past  and 
unbounded  hope  in  the  future  and  in  the  sole  efforts  of  man 
created  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.    England  was 
not  immune  to  this  spirit.     But  England  escaped  the  almost  in- 
evitable result,  and  one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  this  escape 
was  the  new  religious  activity  which  swept  through  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  and  which  caused  them  to  recoil  in  horror 
from  the  anti-Ghri stian  activities  and  beliefs  of  the  French 
Revolutionists.     The  desire  for  change  which  followed  expres- 
sed itself  in  a  slow  and  cautious  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions  and  not  in  a  sudden  and  violent  upheaval  of 
society.    If  "Methodism  and  the  French  Revolution  are  the  two 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  century, '^^  the  place  of  John 
Wesley  in  the  history  of  England  is  uniq.ue.    V/hen  the  leaders 

1.  Robertson,  England  Under  the  Hanoverians,  p.  210 
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of  the  French  Revolution  turned  in  their  hour  of  need  to  a 
measure  of  relief  whioh  denied  God,  Wesley  turned  the  thought 
of  England  toward  a  righteous  G-od  of  love.     The  need  was  the 
same;  the  method  and  results  were  very  different. 

John  V/esley  brought  about  a  revolution  in  England  and  in 
Protestantism,  after  a  long  struggle  with  existing  modes  of 
thought,  by  a  discovery  of  the  principles  which  had  motivated 
the  early  reformers,  and  by  a  rigid  discipline  of  his  own 
life  that  made  a  business  of  his  religion.    He  did  not  forsake 
the  critical  method,  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  or  the  Pro- 
testant emphasis  upon  the  Scriptures,  but  demanded  more  than 
this.    His  method  became  one  v/hieh  included  all  these,  and 
in  addition  experience.    His  Christian  faith  became  experience 
centered  in  God.    His  conversion  experience  in  the  Aldersgate 
meeting  was  the  culmination  of  the  Moravian  teachings  sub- 
mitted to  his  test  of  experience.    At  that  time  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  utter  separateness  of  the  holiness  of  God  from  the 
sinfulness  of  man  swept  over  him  with  an  irresistible  force. 
Confidence  in  the  grace  of  God  to  recreate  the  life  of  man, 
a  position  from  which  he  never  wavered,  instilled  in  Wesley 
an  attitude  toward  God  and  man  which  had  not  been  his  before. 
Faith  and  good  works  became  inseparable.    This  became  the 
message  which  Wesley  gave  to  England  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  Leoky  that  Wesley  "has  had  a 
wider  constructive  influence  in  the  sphere  of  practical  re- 
ligion than  any  other  man  who  has  appeared  since  the  sixteenth 
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century."^    V/esley's  genius  for  organisation  and  his  ability 
to  see  the  practical  side  of  an  idea  enabled  him  to  perpetuate 

>  his  organisations  into  the  future.    He  took  the  class-meeting, 

which  was  not  originally  a  religious  organisation,  and,  per- 
ceiving its  possibilities,  he  systematised  it  and  made  it  co- 
extensive with  the  Revival,    He  realised  that  religion  was 
not  an  individual  affair,  and  that  Hiere  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  solitary  Christian  faith.    He  never  departed  from  the  church 
form  of  religion. 

In  certain  respects  Wesley's  influence  was  more  indirect. 
The  intellectual  impulse  given  to  the  laboring  classes  in 
England  caused  them  to  develop  and  agitate  to  improve  their 
conditions.     It  is  the  opinion  of  two  contemporary  writers 
on  social  questions  that  the  reason  the  British  Labor  Movement 
has  had  such  high  religious  and  idealistic  motives  is  because 
John  Wesley  loved  all  men.     "It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
British  Labor  Movement  was  born  in  the  chapels  of  primitive 
Methodism."^    Wesley  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  strata 
of  English  society  by  any  political  or  revolutionary  methods; 
he  was  a  Tory  and  a  loyal  though  not  subservient  subject  of 
the  monarchy.    The  changed  social  consciousness  of  England 
was  the  aim  and  result  of  his  work.    This  result  the  historian 

I  Green  considers  nobler  than  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 

profligacy  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  "fox-hunting  par- 

1.  History  of  England,  ii,  687 

2.  Eddy,  S.  and  Page,  K.,  Makers  of  Freedom,  p.  150 
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son  and  absentee  rector."    This  was  the  "steady  attempt, 
which  has  never  ceased  from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the 
guilt,  the  ignorance,  the  social  degradation,  of  the  profligate 
and  the  poor.     It  was  not  until  the  V/esleyan  impulse  had  done 
its  work  that  the  philanthropic  impulse  began. "-^    It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  because  of  John  Wesley  and  the 
work  of  the  Revival  we  have  Hannah  Moore  drawing  the  sympathy 
of  England  to  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricultural 
laborer,  Burke  pleading  for  the  lot  of  the  Hindoo,  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  crusading  against  the  horror  and  inhumanity 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  John  Howard  becoming  the 
father  of  English  prison  reform  and  discipline. 

John  Wesley  was  not  a  social  reformer,  thou^  his  work 
led  to  reform.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  hie  work  was 
primarily  religious;  he  approached  eveiy  task  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  and  endeavored  to  do  all  the  good  he  could.  The 
ei^teenth  century  was,  in  some  respects,  narrow  in  point  of 
view.    Enthusiasm  expressed  in  religion  was  openly  sneered 
at  by  members  of  the  upper  classes.    Yet  enthusiasm  expressed 
in  the  corrupt  and  debased  theatre,  or  in  the  cruel  and  in- 
human sports,  was  quite  correct.     The  tears  that  ran  as  white 
rivers  over  the  blackened  cheeks  of  the  almost  savage  Kings- 
wood  miners,   the  emotional  reactions  subsequent  to  a  radical 
change  in  human  life,  the  direct  assertion  of  the  inspiration 
and  direction  of  God  -  such  enthusiasm  was,  to  use  Bishop 

1.  History  of  the  English  People,  iv,  188 
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Butler's  phrase,  "a  horrid  thing,  a  very  horrid  thing''!"^ 
y/esley  was  a  trained  academic  and  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Established  Church.    His  Oxford  fellowship  would  have  enabled 
him  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  seclusion  not  uncommon  to  many 
of  his  fellows.    Yet  these  attainments  became  not  ends  in 
themselves  but  only  means  to  greater  achievements  of  a 
decidedly  unselfish  and  classless  nature.    His  scholarship 
gave  Christian  literature  to  thousands,  his  ministry  the  gate- 
way to  the  love  of  God  to  as  as  many  more,  and  his  fellowship 
gave  him  unlimited  intercourse  with  the  "common  wretches  that 
orawl  the  earth."    His  message  was  that  of  love  rather  than 
of  direct  and  singular  reform;  as  such  it  was  greater. 

The  Reformation  that  stirred  the  heart  of  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century  did  not  spring  unaided  from  English 
soil  and  English  people.    John  Wesley  did  not  become  at  once 
the  leader  of  a  new  movement  within  the  Established  Church. 
Back  of  Wesley  and  back  of  the  English  Reformation  were  men 
and  events  that  conditioned  the  rise  of  Methodism.    Vfesley  at 
Oxford  was  distinguished  by  his  phenomenal  activity,  and  it 
was  probably  this  methodical  determination  that  earned  him  the 
name  of  Methodist.     That  he  should  have  received  such  a  name 
was  an  indication  of  the  average  Oxford  student's  regard  for 
scholastic  industry.    Upon  graduation,  family  tradition  and 
influence,  and  personal  inclination  led  him  into  the  ministry. 
At  that  time  the  influence  of  the  mind-set  of  the  age  found 
expression  in  Wesley's  enthusiasm  for  a  rationalistic  faith. 

1.  Woifes.  vii,  480 
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He  adopted  for  a  time  the  intellectual  and  rational  approach 
to  religion.     But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  intellectual 
approach  to  faith  was  only  in  part  true.    He  then  turned  to 
the  method  used  by  his  mother  and  believed  in  the  direct  in- 
ference from  Scripture.    This  hybrid  faith  -  intellectualistic 
and  authoritarian  -  had  no  originality  as  yet;  it  was  still 
more  or  less  of  an  adopted  faith.    He  read  the  works  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis  and  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor.     The  thought  of  the  holy 
which  he  found  in  these  men  -  the  kernel  of  the  Christian 
ethic  -  seized  upon  his  mind  in  a  powerful  manner.    He  also 
read  the  books  of  William  Law,  the  mystic.     It  is  in  the 
history  of  Catholic  piety  that  the  idea  of  the  holy  has  reached 
its  highest  expression.     Thus  Wesley  was  subjected  to  the  best 
in  Catholic  thought.    His  attitude  toward  the  holy  changed 
little  during  his  lifetime,  except  that  before  1738  the  basis 
was  humanistic,  and  Sfter  it  was  theocentric. 

Catholic  piety  has  always  reacted  against  the  secular- 
isation of  the  Church  by  various  expressions  of  monasti cism.^ 
•Yesley's  ideal  after  his  graduation  from  Oxford  stfill  had  in 
it  the  individualism  of  the  monastery  with  its  one-sided 
approach  to  G-od.    While  on  the  boat  going  over  to  Oeorgia  he 
wrote  in  his  Journal,  "Our  end.  •  .was.  •  .but  singly  this  - 
to  save  our  souls,  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  G-od."^  This 

^1.  Harnach,  A.    Monastician;  Its  Ideals  and  History  and 

The  Confessions  of  StTTugustine .  (Tr.)  E.  F.  Kellet  and  F.  H. 

Marseille.   (Williams  and  Nor  gate,  London,  1902)  pp.  3<:i-37 

2.  Journal ,  i,  109 
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was  but  the  outcome  of  the  religious  life  iwhich  he  had  had 
at  Oxford;  it  had  been  very  spiritual,  devotional,  and  method- 
ical.   He  had  been  trying  "to  distill  the  rich  wine  of  spirit- 
ual gladness  out  of  mechanical  exercises.""'"    But  V/esley  was 
saved  from  this  extreme  form  of  Catholic  piety,  at  the  same 
time  having  his  life  enriched  by  its  idea  of  holiness,  by  a 
revival  of  Protestant  pietism,  and  by  his  own  religious  ex- 
periences.    The  mysticism  of  William  Law  which  would  receive 

its  best  expression  in  the  monastery  had  made  of  Wesley  almost 
2 

a  hemit.      The  frontier  experience  in  Georgia  with  its 
realistic  aspect  compelled  a  practical  attitude  toward  life, 
and  prepared  Wesley  for  what  was  to  follow  on  his  return  to 
England.     The  Protestant  pietian  to  which  he  was  subjected 
through  the  influence  of  Peter  Bohler  and  the  Moravians^  had 
emerged  as  a  reaction  against  extremely  conservative  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism.    Against  a  religion  objectified  in 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  pietism  offered  a  religion  ex- 
pressed in  life. 

The  evening  in  Aldersgate  Street,  when  Wesley  heard,  as 
if  for  the  first  time,  some  one  read  Luther's  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  describe  the  change  which  God  effected 
in  the  heart  of  man,  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  life.  Not 
only  his  attitude  toward  God  but  his  attitude  toward  the  world 


'1.  Fit  Che  tt,  "Wesley  and  His  Century,  p.  84 

2.  Journal .  i,  420 

3.  Journal,  i,  436,  440,  449 
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was  changed.    His  religious  life  came  to  possess  a  power  that 

he  had  never  known  before.     The  gladness  and  ^oy,  v/hich  had 

been  a  characteristic  feature  of  pietistic  gospel  singing, 

burst  forth  in  Wesley  and  his  favorite  hymn  expressed  it  in 

characteristic  manner; 

"Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeener's  praise  I" 

An  entry  in  the  Journal  gave  his  own  reaction  to  this  remark- 
able event:  "Then  I  was  sometimes,  if  not  often  conquered;  now, 
I  was  always  conqueror . ""^ 

V/hatever  the  explanation,  V/esley  found  a  new  source  of 
power  in  his  preaching  and  in  his  personal  life  that  he  had 
not  experienced  before.     The  charitable  works  which  he  performed 

at  Oxford,  and  which  helped  to  save  him  from  the  mysticism 
p 

which  he  later  denounced,    had  been  made  through  a  sense  of 
duty  and  with  the  thought  that  this  was  the  way  to  salvation. 
After  1738  the  background  for  all  of  his  activity  in  the 
world  was  the  thought  that  every  righteous  act  of  man  is  first 
of  all  Grod-given.      With  this  confidence  he  approached  every 
new  task,  and  by  it  he  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Pro- 
testant reformers  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  every  day, 
worldly  activity,  -  the  field  of  applied  Christianity, 

1.  Journal,  i,  477 

2.  Journal,  i,  420 

3.  Works,  i,  13 
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"GIVE  ALL  YOU  CAN" 
Charity 

Charity  has  always  been  considered  a  virtue  in  Occidental 
as  well  as  Oriental  civilisation.     It  has  served  two  functions 
to  give  aid  to  the  unfortunate  and  gratify  the  conceits  of  the 
fortunate.    From  one  point  of  view  it  may  work  a  double  good, 
from  another  a  double  evil;  its  continued  use  negates  all  its 
immediate  advantages.     In  the  highest  sense,  and  under  condit- 
ions where  some  form  of  charity  is  made  obligatory,  charity 
must  always  be  considered  as  a  temporary  and  only  temporary 
means  of  relieving  suffering  and  want.    Following  the  immediat 
relief,  constructive  methods  must  be  undertaken  to  obliterate 
the  forces  which  give  rise  to  poverty  and  disease.  Charity 
is  then  stripped  of  its  false  coat  of  religious  virtue  and  ex- 
posed in  all  its  economic  bareness. 

The  writings  of  John  Vtfesley  are  replete  with  allusions 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  English  people.    His  travels 
over  England  could  not  help  but  bring  to  his  attention  the 
social  situation  of  the  masses  of  England;  his  Christian  con- 
science would  not  pemit  him  to  remain  silent.    He  made  sug- 
gestions for  the  removal  of  wrongs  and  injustices  under  which 
the  people  suffered.    His  first  thought  was  always  for  im- 
mediate relief,  but  the  second  brought  forward  schemes  for 
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permanent  self  aid.    The  simple  social  organisations  which 

he  created  in  the  pursuance  of  his  work  became  the  framework 

\  for  the  lahor  organisations  of  a  succeeding  age,-^ 

While  not  a  social  reformer  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

word,  Y/esley  did  make  England  conscious  of  its  social  ohliga- 
2 

tions.      He  saw  his  mission  in  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  maintained  this  view  to  the  end.    In  the  larger 
sense,  he  was  a  social  reformer,  for  Christianity  can  not 
truly  function  without  influencing  society  and  changing  the 
relationships  of  individuals.     "The  gospel  of  Christ  knows 
no  religion  but  social,  no  holiness  but  social  holiness;  faith 
working  by  love  is  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and 
height  of  Christian  perfection.     This  commandment  have  we  from 
Christ  that  he  who  loves  G-od  loves  his  brother  also;  and  that 
we  manifest  our  love  by  doing  good  unto  all  men,  especially  to 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith. It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  more  complete  acceptance  of  a  Christian  social  outlook 
than  this.    Here  is  no  room  for  solitary  religion,  or  for  a 
religion  of  inactivity.    Wesley  could  not  turn  away  at  Bishop 
Butler's  command  and  leave  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  un- 
touched by  his  message  of  life;  he  could  not  sit  down  like 
Johnson  and  "have  out  his  talk,"  but  must  be  ever  on  -  through- 
out the  world  if  need  be. 

\ 

1.  Rattenbury,  Wesley's  Legacy  to  the  V/orld,  p.  2E9 

2.  Edward,  John  Wesley  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  149 

3.  Y/esley,  John.    Poetical  v/orks,  i,  xix-xxiii.  (Quoted 
in  Rattenbury,  opus  cit.,  p.  121 
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In  1741,  Y/esley  had  occasion  to  remind  the  United  Society 
that  there  were  of  its  manlDers  those  who  were  in  need  of  food 
and  clothing,  others  who  were  ill,  and  still  others  who  needed 
work,-^    He  had  done  everything  that  he  could  as  an  individual 
to  remedy  the  situation,  but  now  he  felt  that  the  Society 
should  taJce  charge.    He  recommended  that  clothes  should  be 
brought  at  once  and  distributed  among  those  who  most  needed  it. 
A  panny  a  week  should  be  subscribed  by  the  members  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  and  the  sick.    Then  he  proposed  that  all  the 
women  vitio  were  out  of  business  be  employed  at  knitting,  for 
which  they  should  be  first  paid  the  common  price  an!  then 
later  additions  would  be  made  according  to  their  need.  Twelve 
members  of  the  Society  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  workers 
and  to  provide  things  needful  for  the  sick. 

Some  of  Wesley's  proposed  solutions  were  not  quite  as 
economically  practical  and  as  well  grounded  in  fact  as  the  one 
proceeding.    His  "Thou^ts  on  the  Scarcity  of  Provisions"^  is 
not  remarkable  for  the  economic  justifiability  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  but  for  the  fact  that  here  again  we  have  an 
example  of  Wesley's  sensitiveness  to  the  social  question.^ 
He  related  the  experience  of  seeing  an  old  woman  rejoice  over 
making  a  meal  from  an  old  bone  which  a  dog  had  found.  "And 
this,"  he  cries,  "is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  I" 


1.  See  Journal,  ii,  453-54 

2.  Works,  Vii.  274-78 

3.  TSTFarliament ary  decree  of  May  1776  required  the  regist- 
ration of  plate.    V/esley  replied:  "I  have  two  silver  teaspoons 
at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol.    This  is  all~^e  plate  which  I 
have  at  present T"Shd  I  shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many 


around  me  want  bread."    letters,  vi , 
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The  three  main  causes  which  he  gives  are:  distilling,  taxation, 
and  luxuries.     The  most  important  cause  is  the  distilling  of 
liquor,  and  the  first  remedy  consists  in  "prohibiting  forever, 
by  msLking  a  full  end  of  that  bane  of  health,  that  destroyer 
of  strength,  of  life,  and  of  virtue  -  distilling."    In  this 
regard  V/esley  was  correct  in  his  deduction;  in  others  he  was 
only  partially  correct.     The  important  thing  to  notice  is 
that  he  did  have  a  distinct  social  consciousness,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  effect  remedies. 

Iloyds*  Evening  Post  for  January  26,  1763  recounts  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
season.     It  also  states  that  "Great  numbers  of  poor  people 
had  pease  pottage  and  barley  broth  given  them  at  the  Foundery, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Wesley:  and  a  collection  was  made,  in 
the  same  place  of  worship,  for  further  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  destitute,  of  which  upwards  of  100  pounds  was 
contributed."^    Twenty- two  years  later  a  short  entry  in  the 
Journal  gives  a  graphic  and  touching  account  of  the  efforts 
of  V/esley,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  to  carry  out  the  ideals 
of  the  Gospel  that  motivated  his  life.     "So  on  this  and  the 
four  following  days  I  walked  through  the  town  and  begged  two 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  clothe  them  that  needed  it  most. 
But  it  was  hard  work,  as  most  of  the  streets  were  filled  with 
melting  snow,  which  often  lay  ankle  deep;  so  that  my  feet 
were  steeped  in  snow-water  nearly  from  morning  till  evening."^ 

1.  Quoted  in  Tyerman,  V/esley.  ii,  468 

2.  Journal,  vii,  42 
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This  activity  is  all  the  more  remarkalDle  when  contrasted 
with  the  apathy  and  unconcern  for  the  realities  of  the  social 
implications  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  general  body 
of  ministers  in  England.^ 

Attitude  toward  V/ealth 
When  Wesley  saw  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the 
societies  were  increasing  in  industry  and  thrift  he  was  well 
pleased,  for  much  of  it  was  the  result  of  their  Christian 
living.    But  when  they  began  to  accumulate  wealth  he  realised 
that  this  would  be  the  curse  of  Methodism.     In  his  attitude 
toward  the  ordering  of  business  and  of  activity  in  the  world, 
''/esley  showed  his  Calvinistic  background  and  influence.  Yet 
he  departed  from  the  Calvinistic  emphasis  on  ethical  activity 
in  that  he  believed  money  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  in- 
dividual, beyond  providing  the  actual  necessities  of  life, 
unless  it  were  turned  over  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate. 
Because  of  this  attitude  he  literally  gave  away  what  might 
have  been  a  comfortable  fortune  and  died  of  voluntary  poverty. 

V/esley  believed  in  the  right  use  of  money.    Money  was 
not  evil  in  itself,  but  the  \xse  to  which  it  was  put  might  be 
evil.    His  three  rules  in  this  regard  aptly  expressed  his  be- 
lief.    "G-ain  all  you  can.     Save  all  you  can.     Give  all  you 
can. "2  The  first  two  existed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  third, 

1.  -'I.  .  .heard  a  sermon  setting  forth  the  duty  of  get- 
ting a  good  estate,  aaid  keeping  a  good  reputation.     Is  it"^ 
possible  to  deny  (supposing  the  Bible  true)  that  such  a 
preacher  is  a  'blind  leader  of  the  blind'?"    Journal,  ii,  377 

2.  Works,  i.  447.  448:  ii.  i^54.  490   
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and  everything  that  was  given  of  God  should  be  employed  in 
doing  "all  possible  good,  in  every  possible  kind  and  degree, 
to  the  household  of  faith,  to  all  menl"^    One  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  "The  Danger  of  Riohes,"  was  preached  on  the  text 
"They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare. 
He  believed  it  was  right  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life, 
for  the  business  man  to  lay  up  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  his  business  and  to  leave  an  inheritance  to  his 
children.    But  to  lay  up  any  more  was  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God.    If  a  man  was  rich  it  meant  that  he  must  give  that  much 
more.    His  sermon  "On  Dress"  further  emphasised  this  thought.^ 
Fine  clothes  increased  pride  and  vanity  and  led  to  anger; 
besides,  the  money  thus  spent  should  have  been  used  for 
charity.    Wesley  believed  it  true  that  riches  and  their  proper 
increase  were  the  gift  of  God,  yet  the  blessing  must  not  be 
turned  into  a  curse.    "Whosoever  has  food  to  eat,  and  raiment 
to  put  on,  with  something  over,  is  rich."*    As  men  were  only 
God's  stewards  on  earth,  it  was  necessary  to  take  added  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  faith,  the  love  of  God,  and  of  mankind, 
were  not  impaired  by  the  love  of  riches.    This  false  love 
"leads  to  atheism,  idolatry,  pride  of  life."^    After  a  break- 
fast at  the  home  of  Mr.  Peel  of  Bury,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  had  greatly  increased  his  fortune,  Wesley  noted  in 
in  his  Journal,  "Oh  what  a  miracle  if  he  lose  not  his  soull''^ 


1.  Works,  i,  448 
E.  Works,  ii,  248 
3.  Works,  ii,  258 


4.  Works,  ii,  486 

5.  Works,  ii,  396 

6.  Journal ,  vii,  305 
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One  biographer  of  V/esley  has  stated  that  Wesleyfe  idea  of 
wealth  was  irrational  and  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
the  world. ^    From  the  capitalistio  point  of  view  this  statement 
is  correct.    The  first  two  parts  of  'Wesley's  triade  in  regard 
to  wealth  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  capitalistic 
spirit;  the  third  part  -  "G-ive  all  you  can"  -  goes  back  to  the 
New  Testament  and  the  early  church.    If  taken  literally  it 
would  destroy  capitalism,  and,  according  to  Southey,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.    Wesley's  indebtedness  to  the  Galvinistic 
ethic  is  here  clearly  seen;  his  departure  is  equally  evident. 
Y/esley  deviated  again  when  he  cautioned  his  ministers  not  to 
cultivate  the  wealthy,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  work.  They 
must  be  no  respecters  of  persons  in  their  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel.    He  branded  as  "wickedly,  devilishly  false''  the 
common  objection  "'They  are  poor  only  because  they  are  idle'.'^ 
Poverty  and  lazyness  were  not  synonymous  with  V/esley.  He 
found  "some  of  the  uneducated  poor  who  have  requisite  taste 
and  sentiment;  and  many,  very  many,  of  the  rich  who  have 
scarcely  any  at  all."^ 

Wesley's  attitude  toward  money  and  its  use  may  be  most 
clearly  seen  in  his  practice  of  giving  away  all  that  he  could. 
The  publication  of  his  many  tracts  and  books  would  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  if  they  had  been  written  for  gain.  But 
all  of  his  writings  were  for  the  people  and  not  for  himself, 

1.  Southey,  Life  of  V/esley.  Curry's  edition  (Harpers), 
ii,  308-309 

2.  Journal,  iv,  52 

3.  Y/orks,  vi,  782-83 
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and  were  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  that  the  poor 
might  be  able  to  purchase  them.    Many  were  given  away  and 
were  thus  published  at  a  loss.    V/hile  there  were  people  about 
him  who  were  in  need  of  bread,  V/esley  could  not  set  about 
accumulating  money. ^    His  business  on  earth  was  to  do  what 
good  he  could. 

The  Poorhouse 

"His  emphasis  on  the  duty  of  love  to  our  neighbor  is  one 
of  the  most  startling  features  of  his  teaching,  and  a  love 
that  does  not  act  and  serve  was  not  what  Wesley  meant  by  love. 
A  vital  feature  of  holiness  -  perfect  love,  he  calls  it  -  is 
love  to  the  neighbor  -  that  is,  social  service."      Thus  does 
Rattenbury  explain  Wesley's  activity  in  the  field  of  applied 
Christianity.    The  word  love  for  Wesley  implied  not  only 
willingness  but  capability.     In  writing  to  a  friend  concern- 
ing the  v/ork  in  London,  Wesley  made  note  of  the  fact  that  for 
several  years  he  had  noticed  that  many  of  the  people  who  v/ere 
well  but  unable  to  care  for  themselves  were  feeble,  aged 
widov/s.    When  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  called  to- 
gether the  stewards  and  after  consulting  with  them  he  secured 
a  lease  on  two  houses  near  the  Foundary  which  were  fitted  up 
so  as  to  be  warm  and  clean.    It  was  decided  that  the  widows 
could  be  better  cared  for  as  a  group  than  as  individual  cases. 
In  1748  Wesley  wrote:     "In  this  (commonly  called  the  poor- 


1.  See  Letters,  vi,  230 

2.  Wesley's  Legacy  to  the  World,  p.  228 
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house)  we  have  now  nine  widows,  one  blind  man,  two  poor  child- 
ren, and  two  upper  servants,  a  maid  and  a  man.    I  might  add, 
four  or  five  preachers;  for  I  myself,  as  well  as  the  other 
preachers  who  are  in  town,  diet  with  the  poor,  on  the  same 
food,  as  a  comfortable  earnest  of  our  eating  bread  together 
in  our  Father's  kingdom."^ 

lending  Society 
In  addition  to  the  widows'  home,  Wesley  established  a 
lending  society.    His  constant  contact  with  the  people  taught 
him  that  they  often  needed  small  sums  of  money  without  knowing 
from  what  source  they  might  borrow.    He  went  from  one  end  of 
London  to  the  other  and  managed  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty 

o 

pounds.      This  amount  was  given  over  to  the  stewards,  who  met 
every  Tuesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  those  who 
needed  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  on 
the  condition  that  the  loan  be  repaid  within  three  months. 
The  success  of  such  a  venture  depends  upon  its  need  among  the 
people.     That  it  did  succeed  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  value. 
"It  is  almost  incredible,"  Wesley  wrote,  "but,  with  this  in- 
considerable sum,  two  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  assisted 
within  the  year  1747.    Will  not  the  Lord  put  it  in  the  heart 
of  some  lover  of  mankind  to  increase  this  little  stock?  If 
this  is  not  lending  unto  the  Lord,  what  is?"^    By  public 
collections  and  other  means  the  capital  was  raised,  until  by 

1.  Letters,  ii,  308 
^'  Journal,  iii,  246 

2.  Letters,  ii,  309-10 
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1767,  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  from 
which  time  the  maxiumum  loan  was  enlarged  from  one  pound  to 
five.    Hundreds  of  poor  benefited  by  this  lending  fund.  A 
penniless  cobbler,  Lackir^-ton  by  naxiie,  by  means  of  V/esley's 
fund,  began  a  book  business  that  in  ei^teen  years  brought 
him  in  an  income  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  a  casual  observer  that  if  others 
could  and  did  gain  wealth  from  the  funds  of  the  society  at 
the  Foundary,  that  V7esley  himself  might  use  it  as  a  means  of 
self-enrichment.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  7/esley 
saw  in  money  only  the  means  of  helping  others.     "I  look  upon 
all  this  revenue,"  he  said,  '*be  it  what  it  may,  as  sacred  to 
G-od  and  the  poor;  out  of  which,  if  I  want  anything,  I  am  re- 
lieved, even  as  another  poor  man.     So  were  originally  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  every  man  of  learning  knows;  and 
the  bishops  and  priests  used  them  only  as  such.    If  any  use 
them  otherwise  now,  God  help  theie!"^ 

The  Tea-Total  Society 
An  interesting  example  of  the  experimental  nature  of 
Wesley's  work  is  given  in  the  efforts  he  made  to  discover  a 
method  of  raising  money  for  the  lending  fund  which  he  sub- 
seq.uently  established  by  means  of  gifts.    The  London  Metho- 
dists were  poor,  the  demand  for  money  and  relief  great,  so 
Wesley  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  novel  plan.    While  at  Oxford 

1.  Letters,  il,  310-11 
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he  had  noticed  the  effects  of  tea  upon  his  nervous  system  and 
the  benefits  of  abstaining  from  its  use.    He  continued  to 
drink  tea  however,  but  a  tea  that  was  greatly  weakened  with 
milk  and  water.     In  London  he  found  many  who  seemed  to  suffer 
from  paralytic  disorders  similar  to  his  former  affliction.  He 
asked  them  if  they  were  hard  drinkers  and  one  answered,  "I 
drink  scarce  anything  but  a  little  tea,  morning  and  night." 
He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  tea  consumed  would  benefit  the  health  of  many  of  the  people 
and  that  the  money  thus  saved  would  enable  them  to  purchase 
much  needed  food  and  clothing.     The  price  of  tea  in  London  in 
1741  was  from  ei^t  to  thirty-two  shillings  a  pound  and  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  it  continued  only  a  little  lower  than  this, 
so  there  was  some  justification  for  Wesley's  argument.     But  it 
was  while  considering  the  advantage  of  the  proposed  economy 
that  y/esley  was  struck  with  the  thought  -  "Example  must  go  be- 
for  precept."    So  for  three  years  he  gave  up  a  habit  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  he  was 
much  better.^    Then  and  only  then  could  he  ask  the  members  of 
the  societies  to  try  his  plan.    He  had  performed  the  experiment 
in  order  that  he  might  help  others,  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  tried  every 
means  within  his  power  to  alleviate  their  condition.  "And 
how  greatly,"  he  wrote,  "is  all  that  can  possibly  be  saved,  in 
every  article,  wanted  by  those  who  have  not  even  food  convenient 

1.  Letters,  ii,  168 
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for  them.     Some  of  the  Methodists  had  not  food  to  sustain 
nature,   some  were  destitute  of  necessary  clothing;  and  some 
had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

The  results  of  this  movement  are  little  known.    About  a 
hundred  followed  Wesley's  example  and  many  became  more  tem- 
perate and  began  to  use  less  tea  than  they  had  before.  But 
ten  days  after  he  had  made  this  proposal  to  the  London  society, 
he  collected  sufficient  funds  to  start  the  "lending  stock," 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

V/esley's  work  among  the  poor  could  not  but  help  to  in- 
spire others  to  like  effort.    With  the  exception  of  the  "tea- 
total"  plan,  the  methods  of  relief  which  he  put  into  practice 
were  soon  duplicated  and  copied  to  the  benefit  of  all  concern- 
ed.   A  number  of  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  loan  fund 
in  London,  V/esley  received  a  letter  from  John  Gardner,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Smithfield  society.    A  plan  had  been  considered 
whereby  each  member  of  the  society  would  subscribe  a  penny  a 
week  in  order  to  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  in  need. 
Wesley  replied  and  gave  his  full  approval  of  the  plan,  as 
well  as  a  subscription  of  three  pence  a  week,  and  he  enclosed 
a  guinea  as  advance  payment.     Thus  began  the  Strangers' 
Friend  Society  which  did  so  much  good  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

1.  Q.uoted  in  Tyerman,  7/esley ,  i,  522 
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CHAPTER  III 

"THE  LEAST  OF  THESE" 

The  state  of  medical  science  and  service  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  deplorable.  The 
coming  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  English  throne  marked 
the  lowest  depths  to  which  modem  medicine  has  descended  as 
a  scientific  pursuit.     There  were  many  practitioners  of 
medicine  but  they  were  not  remarlsable  for  their  scientific 
knowledge  or  for  their  social  service.    The  false  science  of 
astrology  still  existed  and  as  late  as  1748  Mead,  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  period,  issued  an  English  trans- 
lation of  a  Latin  treatise  "Concerning  the  Influence  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  upon  Human  Bodies  and  the  Diseases  thereby  pro- 
duced," which  he  had  first  published  in  1704.    There  was 
little  cooperation  between  members  of  the  same  profession, 
much  less  than  between  physicians  and  surgeons,  or  even 
apothecaries.     There  were  few  hospitals.    Grey»s  General  Hos- 
pital was  opened  in  1725.    The  Westminister  Hospital  was  be- 
gun as  a  dispensary  in  1719  and  only  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general  ho  spit  60.  and  medical  school. 

The  specific  care  of  the  sick  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  prominent  part  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford;  their 
oare  was  a  part  of  the  general  charitable  work.    But  when  the 
Revival  began  and  V/esley  was  broaght  into  contact  with  the 
poorest  classes,  his  interest  in  the  sick  was  deepened  and  he 
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"began  to  plan  for  particular  and  practical  relief.    The  jour- 
nal for  the  end  of  1740  and  the  beginning  of  1741  is  filled 
with  references  to  such  contacts.^    An  epidemic  in  London  in 
August,  1740  caused  many  of  the  societies  to  suffer,  and  the 
suffering  was  increased  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  food,  med- 
icine, and  care.     In  Bristol  during  March,  1741  there  were 
many  cases  of  fever,  and  V/esley  spent  regular  days  in  visiting 

the  sick.    To  the  homes  and  to  the  hospitals  V/esley  went  with 
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a  regularity  that  was  his  alone. 

Wesley* s  sermon  "On  Visiting  the  Sick"^  states  that  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the  Christian 
life.     The  sick  lie  not  only  in  the  need  of  physical  care  but 
spiritual  oomfort  as  well.    And  it  is  a  duty  resting  upon  all- 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  old  -  for  not  one  is  more 
than  a  "poor  disciple  of  a  poor  Master."    In  keeping  with  this 
exhortation,  Wesley  saw  to  it  that  the  stewards  took  formal 
charge  of  the  task  of  visiting  the  sick.     The  project  was 
systematically  worked  out  for  the  town  was  divided  up  into 
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sections,  each  having  two  visitors  who  made  two  trips  a  week. 
The  consciousness  that  in  all  this  work  he  was  copying  the 
activity  of  the  primitive  church  must  have  greatly  inspired 
Wesley  in  this  task.      The  ever  astonishing  thing  about  John 
V/esley' s  v/ork  among  the  sick  and  the  unfortunate  is  that  he 
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was  never  satisfied  with  mere  relief;  he  usually  sought  for 
a  cure.    An  examination  of  the  Journal  will  show  many  refer- 
ences to  medicine,  electricity,  contagious  diseases,  remedies, 
the  diagnosing  of  individual  cases,  and  the  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.    The  great  evangelist  was  also,  it  seems, 
an  amateur  and  a  practical  physician!^ 

Electricity 

Wesley  first  saw  experiments  perfomed  with  an  electric 
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machine  in  October  16,  1747,    and  six  years  later  we  find  him 
recommending  its  use  for  physical  disorders.^    It  was  near 
this  time  that  he  read  Dr.  Franklin's  account  on  electricity 
and  was  much  impressed  by  it."^    Resolving  to  make  use  of  the 
machine  for  the  poor,  Wesley  bought  a  machine.    Two  or  three 
years  later,  the  demand  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  buy  three 
more  sets  of  apparatus,  and  part  of  the  patients  were  "elect- 
rified in  Southwark,  part  at  the  Foundary,  others  near  Saint 

5 

Paul's,  and  the  rest  near  the  Seven  Dials."      Whatever  the 
actual  results,  V/esley  believed  that  hundreds,  "perhaps  thou- 
sands," were  helped,  and  he  did  not  know  of  one  individual 
being  hurt. 

"Primitive  Physic" 
In  1747  Wesley  published  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
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teen  pages  called  Primitive  Physio;  or  an  easy  auid  natural 

Method  of  curing  most  diseases*    He  had  made  some  study  of 

medicine  tefore  the  voyage  to  America^  and  while  in  Georgia 

the  teaching  of  anatomy  had  been  one  of  his  many  self-imposed 

tasks.    At  Oxford  he  had  read  Dr.  Cheyne's  Book  of  Health  and 

Long  Life  which  referred  "almost  everything  to  temperance  and 

exercise."    Cheyne  was  a  pioneer  of  some  of  the  modern  theories 

of  dietetics  and  hygiene,  and  his  book  influenced  Wesley's 

entire  career.    The  remedies  in  the  Primitive  Physic  were 

generally  of  a  simple  order,  supported  by  practical  rules  for 

the  maintenance  of  health,  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 

price  of  the  book  was  purposively  kept  at  a  very  low  figure 

in  order  that  the  poor  might  be  able  to  purchase  and  use  it. 

The  book  was  not  accepted  by  the  medical  profession.    It  is 

a  remarkable  indication  of  the  social  consciousness  of  the 

medical  profession  that  Wesley's  book  went  for  thirty  years 

unnoticed  and  undenounced  by  that  body.    Even  if  the  book 

2 

"does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head,"    it  must 
be  recognised  that  many  of  the  injunctions  were  sensible  and 
to  the  point.    One  rule,  "You  must  carefully  guard  against 
any  irregularity  either  as  to  food,   sleep,  or  labour"^  will 
always  be  true.    Writing  a  book  on  medicine  and  prescribing 
their  use  did  not  blind  Wesley  to  the  fact  that  some  times 
there  was  no  need  for  such  procedure.    He  wrote  to  a  friend: 
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"I  believe  medicines  will  do  you  little  service :  you  need 
only  proper  diet,  exact  regularity,  and  constant  exercise, 
)  with  the  blessing  of  God."*^    He  firmly  believed  that  his  book 

was  of  real  value  and  that  it  dtiould  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
one •'^    During  his  life  time  it  went  through  twenty- three 
editions.     The  thirty-second  edition  was  published  in  1828. 

The  Dispensary 
The  most  unusual  phase  of  V/esley*s  work  among  the  sick 
was  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary.    Some  of  those  who  were 
sick  seemed  not  to  improve  when  sent  to  the  hospitals  or  when 
following  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  and  the  fact  that  poor 
people  were  dying  without  a  remedy  for  their  illness  stirred 
this  man  of  G-od.    Precedence  was  thrown  to  the  winds;  enough 
it  was  that  men  and  women  were  suffering.    He  decided  upon  "a 
desperate  expedient."    He  would  himself  prepare  and  administer 
physio.      His  knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  personal  energy 
were  reinforced  by  the  employing  of  an  apothecary  as  assistant, 
and  an  experienced  surgeon.    The  surgeon  was  engaged  to  do 
that  for  which  V/esley's  knowledge  and  experience  were  insuf- 
ficient, for  he  resolved  not  to  handle  any  difficult  or  com- 
p^-ioated  cases  himself.    A  dispensary  was  set  up  in  London  in 
1746,  and  in  five  months  medicine  was  given  to  over  five  hun- 
dred persons.    Whether  they  were  members  of  the  societies  or 
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not  made  no  difference.  In  that  time,  seventy-one  took  the 
medicines  administered  and,  following  the  prescribed  rules, 
were  entirely  cured  of  diseases  which  had  long  been  thought 
incurable. 

This  was  a  bold  step  on  Wesley's  part,  as  he  was  not  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  there  were  those 
who  branded  him  as  an  imposter  and  a  quack.    His  only  defense 
was  that  the  poor  were  neglected,  and  if  it  were  in  his  power 
to  help  them  he  would.    As  to  the  ill  effects  of  such  a 
practice  he  wrote;     "I  do  not  know  that  any  one  patient  has 
died  under  my  hands.    If  any  person  does,  let  him  declare  it, 
with  the  time  ajid  circumstances."^    A  few  months  after  the 
dispensary  was  opened  he  gave  the  reasons  for  such  a  step. 
"From  a  deep  conviction  of  this  (that  physicians  do  little 
good)  I  have  believed  it  my  duty.  •  .to  prescribe  such  med- 
icines to  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor  as  I  knew  were 
proper  for  their  several  disorders.    Within  six  weeks,  nine  in 
ten  of  them,  who  had  taken  these  medicines,  were  remarkably 
altered  for  the  better;  and  many  were  cured  of  disorders 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years. 
Now,  ought  I  to  have  let  one  of  those  poor  wretches  perish, 
because  I  was  not  a  regular  physician?  to  have  said,  'I  know 
what  will  cure  you;  but  I  am  not  of  the  college;  you  must 
send  for  Dr.  Mead*?    Before  Dr.  Mead  had  come  in  his  chariot, 
the  man  might  have  been  in  his  coffin.    And  when  the  doctor 
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was  come,  where  was  his  fee?    Y/hatJ  he  cannot  live  upon 

nothingl    So,  instead  of  an  orderly  cure,  the  patient  dies; 

1 

and  God  requires  his  blood  at  my  hands." 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  successfully  an- 
swer such  a  statement  of  purpose.    V/esley's  determination  to 
aid  the  poor  and  sick  was  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  envy  or 
anger  of  anyone.    His  success  with  the  first  dispensary  was 
so  great  that  within  two  months  after  it  opened  in  London,  he 
instituted  a  second  in  Bristol.    Here  the  number  of  patients 
increased  daily  until  two  hundred  were  treated.    Many  were 
helped  back  to  health  as  a  result.^ 

The  extent  of  the  effectiveness  of  Wesley's  work  among 
the  sick  will  never  be  known,  for  the  record  of  such  service 
will  never  appear  to  the  eye  of  man.    A  great  deal  of  his 
medical  work  was  done  in  London,  but  much  of  it  was  repeated 
in  other  communities.    There  were  results  achieved  which 
equal  if  not  transcend  the  amount  of  physical  rehabilitation 
brought  about  by  his  efforts.     The  poor  and  the  sick  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  type  of  life  the  spirit  of  which 
breathed  forth  upon  them  a  message  of  love  and  help.  "Be 
sure  to  conclude  every  meeting  with  prayer,"^  he  told  all 
those  who  visited  the  sick.    Attend  to  their  physical  needs, 
yes  -  but  do  not  neglect  the  souls  of  men,  either  sick  or 
well.    From  their  beds  of  pain,  often  in  mean  and  despicable 
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surroundings,  the  poor  people  oould  look  up  to  the  kind  face 
of  him  who  brought  them  the  love  of  God  in  the  love  of  man. 
y/ith  "meekness  and  gentleness,  patience  and  long  suffering," 
he  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  work  for  which  he  was 
ordained. 

Prisons 

The  interest  of  John  V/esley  in  the  visitation  of  prisons 

began  at  Oxford  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Club,^  but  his  greatest 

work  was  done  during  the  period  of  the  Revival,    The  condition 

of  the  English  penal  system  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  such 

2 

that  it  can  only  be  regarded  with  horror  and  pity.      Men  and 
women  were  thrown  into  confinement  for  many  seemingly  trivial 
offenses;  one  hundred  and  sixty  crimes  were  punishable  by 
death.    Prisoners  were  neglected,  left  manacled  in  dungeons, 
locked  up  with  others  having  contagious  diseases,  and  at 
times  put  to  death  by  means  of  torture.     Although  regulations 
from  time  to  time  aided  the  situation  and  helped  to  remove 
many  evils,  the  condition  of  the  prisons  continued  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  English  civilisation.    Y/hen  seventy  people  oould 
be  condemned  to  death  in  one  day  at  one  prison  in  1732,  and 
in  the  same  year  eighteen  were  hanged  in  one  day  at  another 
prison,  the  question  of  public  execution  became  a  matter  of 
public  amusement.    Retributive  justice  that  did  not  end  with 
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the  death  of  the  prisoner,  but  was  visited  as  an  effect  of 
the  confinement  on  the  members  of  his  family,  was  the  rule; 
kindness  and  reform  the  exception.    The  filth  and  squalor  of 
Newgate  Prison  in  London  was  such  that  V/esley  could  find  no 
Just  comparative  -  except  another  prisoni     The  Marshalsea 
Prison  he  described  as  a  '^nursery  of  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness."^ 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  were  men  who  re- 
cognised the  evils  in  the  penal  system  and  exerted  all  their 
influence  for  reform  measures.    In  1729  Oglethorpe  obtained 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  two  London 
prisons  with  the  result  that  a  cry  of  indignation  and  horror 
went  throughout  the  land.     The  chartering  and  founding  of  the 
G-eorgia  colony  as  a  refuge  for  the  needy  classes  of  England 
are  well-known. 

"The  first  person,"  Wesley  wrote,  "to  whom  I  offered 
salvation  by  faith  alone  was  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of 
death. In  doing  this  he  was  following  the  counsel  of  Peter 
Bohler  -  "Preach  faith  till  you  have  it."    Many  times  after 
this  he  was  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those  condemned  to  death 
and  offer  them  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the  hope  of 
an  eternal  life.    Upon  his  return  from  Germany  he  began  to 
visit  Newgate  Prison,  London.    From  September,  1738  to  July, 
1739  Wesley  visited  or  preached  at  the  prisons  in  London, 
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Bristol,  and  Oxford  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  times.-'-  At 

Newgate  Prison,  Bristol,  the  keeper  "was  much  offended  at  the 

2 

cries  of  the  people  on  whom  the  power  of  God  came."      A  year 
later,  1740,  V/esley  was  forbidden  entrance  into  the  prison 
when  he  called  to  visit  one  sentenced  to  death.     The  jailor 
gave  as  his  reason  the  order  of  a  Mr.  V/ilson,  the  curate  of 
the  parish.^ 

Outside  the  prison,  Wesley  engaged  in  writing  and  in 
preaching  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  comfort  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners.    In  1746  his  "Y/ord  to  a  Condemned  Malefactor"  was 
published.    More  than  once  he  preached  "charity  sermons''  for 
prison  relief,  and  much  of  his  own  charity,  as  well  as  that 
of  other  Methodists,  was  directed  to  the  aid  of  those  victims 
of  unjust  laws  and  the  lack  of  a  humanitarian  spirit  among 
the  English  people  of  the  century.^    When  it  was  possible  to 
secure  the  release  of  a  prisoner  Wesley  often  appealed  to 
well-to-do  people  who  were  able  and  willing  to  give  money  and 
influence  to  this  cause. ^ 


In  1759,  while  at  Bristol,  Wesley  was  informed  that  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  held  in  the  prison  at  Knowle  were  not 
receiving  humane  treatment,  that  they  were  lying  on  beds  of 
straw,  covered  with  thin  rags,  and  in  danger  of  dying.  Unwill- 

1.  See  Journal,  Sept.  1738  to  July,  1739 
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ing  to  accept  the  report  of  such  conditions  as  true  and  in 
order  to  verify  it  if  they  were  true,  he  walked  the  mile  to 
the  prison  and  investigated  for  himself.    As  a  result  of  this 
effort,  he  found  the  apartments  in  the  prison  clean,  the  food 
good,  and  hospital  care  given  to  those  who  were  ill.  The 
hospital  was  cleaner  than  any  hospital  he  had  visited  in  Lon- 
don. 

Returning  to  Bristol,  V/esley  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Lloyd *s  Evening  Post  in  order  to  rectify  the  erroneous  re- 
port that  had  been  made  public.^    He  had  not,  however,  found 
all  conditions  to  his  liking.    Many  of  the  prisoners  were  with- 
out sufficient  clothing  to  withstand  the  cold  weather  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.     This  he  felt  was  not  right.    So  he 
preached  that  night  on  the  text  -  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a 
stranger;  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."    Then,  "for  the  honour  of 
the  city,  for  the  credit  of  our  religion,  and  for  the  glory 
of  Grod,"  he  asked  that  the  people  of  Bristol  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  prisoners.    Respond  they  did,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  letter  contributions  came  from  London  and  other  parts  of 
England.    A  collection  of  twenty-four  pounds  was  used  to  buy 
shirts  and  waistcoats  for  the  Frenchmen.    A  corporation  in 
Bristol  sent  a  large  quantity  of  mattresses  and  blankets.  A 
Mr.  James  Ireland,  because  he  spoke  French,  and  Mr.  John 
Salter,  who  had  been  with  V/esley  to  the  prison,  were  appointed 
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administrators  of  the  funds  collected  and  charged  with  the 
distribution  of  the  clothing, 

Wesley's  early  contact  with  the  inmates  of  prisons  was 
very  important  for  it  enabled  him  to  free  himself  from  the 
pulpit  and  classroom  manner  and  allowed  him  the  graciousness 
of  bearing  and  compassionate  spirit  which  were  essential  to 
his  life  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people. 
The  prison  work  did  not  do  this  alone,  but  it  was  probably 
more  efficient  in  tearing  down  the  false  veneer  which  uncon- 
sciously prevented  Wesley  from  reaching  the  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived  and  worked.     V/esley's  work  in  the  prisons 
was  primarily  religious  and  did  not  assume  an  organised  form, 
as  did  other  kinds  of  charitable  work.    In  this  instance, 
more  than  in  any  other,  Wesley  tried  to  change  men  rather  thsm 
institutions. 


CHAPTER  IV 


"CHEATING  THE  KING" 
Bribery 

A  year  or  so  after  V/esley's  conversion  in  1738  we  are 
pleased  to  find  him  standing  before  Bishop  Butler  and  stoutly 
affirming  his  call  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the 
world.    The  Bishop,  alarmed  at  Whitefield's  "pretending  to  ex- 
traordinary revelations"  which  he  felt  was  "a  horrid  thing,  a 
very  horrid  thing,"  and  at  Wesley's  preaching  in  the  diocese 
without  a  commission  to  do  so,  advised  V/esley  to  leave  and 
seek  other  fields.    Wesley's  reply  not  only  explains  his  mis- 
sion in  life,  his  determination  to  preach,  but  also  the  fact 
that  his  ministry  would  be  continuous.    "My  lord,  business 
on  earth  is,  to  do  what  good  I  can.    Wherever,  therefore,  I 
think  I  can  do  most  good,  there  must  I  stay,  so  long-  as  I 
think  so.    At  present  I  think  I  can  do  most  good  here;  there- 
fore, here  I  stay.    As  to  my  preaching  here,  a  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me,  and  wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel,  wherever  I  am  in  the  habitable  world. "^  These 
bold  and  courageous  words  seem  to  echo  in  our  ears  and  recall 
a  voice  from  the  Continent  speaking  clearly  through  the  mists 
of  the  past:  "Hier  stehe  ich.    Gott  hilffe  michl"    Yet  these 
words  would  mean  little  to  us  today,  or  to  the  generation 
which  heard  them,  if  they  did  not  imply  practical  activity. 
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And  the  glorious  thing  about  than  is  that  they  were  the  pre- 
lude to  a  chorus  of  action. 

A  brief  entry  in  one  of  Wesley's  letters  serves  as  a  clue 
to  one  form  of  action.     "I  speak  everywhere  of  bribery  and  run 
goods. And  indeed  he  might,  for  both  bribery  and  smuggling 
were  very  common.    The  corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  custom  of  bribing  members,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  minister  to  offer  a  pension  in  exchange  for 
the  vote  of  a  new  member.    It  is  true  that  bribery  had  been 
condemned  by  law  during  the  reign  of  William  III,  and  another 
stringent  act  was  passed  in  1729.     The  latter  deprived  a 
voter,  convicted  of  taking  a  bribe,  of  his  franchise  and  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  unless  the  accused  could 
discover  another  offender  and  thus  escape  payment.     In  the 
rural  districts,  where  elections  were  infrequent,  rich  indi- 
viduals from  foreign  constituencies  were  able  to  wrest  the 
elections  from  the  landed  gentry  by  means  of  the  expenditure 

of  large  sums  of  money.     "Weapons  we  should  now  regard  as  in 

2 

the  highest  degree  dishonourable  were  freely  employed." 

y/here  V/esley  found  evidence  of  bribery  there  he  attacked 
it.    His  sense  of  honor,  as  his  sense  of  a  spiritual  dispen- 
sation in  regard  to  his  preaching,  was  not  limited  by  the 
commands  of  a  bishop  or  the  exigencies  of  the  time.    He  did 
did  not  stop  his  ears  like  Pilgrim  to  the  cries  of  the  present 
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for  the  vision  of  the  future.    Ke  found  his  duty  both  in  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  near  and  the  far. 

At  the  close  of  the  Gonferenoe  in  1747,  Wesley  set  out 
for  Cornwall.     It  was  the  eve  of  a  Parliamentary  election  and 
he  knew  full  well  the  temper  of  the  times.    At  Exeter  he  wrote 
"A  Word  to  a  Freeholder,"-^  which  forcefully  denounced  the  tak- 
ing of  bribes  in  any  form.    He  asked  that  the  voter  ''act  as 
an  honest  man,  a  loyal  subject,  a  true  Englishman,  a  lover  of 
the  country,  a  lover  of  the  Church,  in  one  word,  a  Christian] "2 
At  Cornwall  he  spoke  individually  to  those  who  had  votes  in 
the  coming  election  and  was  gratified  by  the  results.  "I 
found  there  such  as  I  desired.    Not  one  would  eat  or  drink  at 
the  expense  of  him  for  whom  he  voted.     Five  guineas  had  been 
given  to  W.C.,  but  he  returned  them  immediately.     T.M.  posi- 
tively refused  to  accept  anythin^^;;  and,  when  he  heard  that  his 
mother  had  received  money  privately,  he  could  not  rest  until 
she  gave  him  the  three  guineas,  which  he  instantly  sent  back."^ 
IJhen  he  could  not  interview  personally  the  members  of  the 
societies,  Wesley  sent  general  letters.    To  the  societies  at 
Bristol  he  wrote;  "For  God's  sake,  for  the  honour  of  the  gos- 
pel, for  your  country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
souls,  beware  of  bribery.    Before  you  see  me  again,  the  trial 
will  come  at  the  general  election  for  members  of  Parliament. 
On  no  account  take  money,  or  money's  worth.    Keep  yourselves 

1.  -Horks,  vi,  372ff. 

2.  Ibid.,  vi,  374 

3.  Journal,  iii,  306 
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pure.  Give,  not  sell  your  vote.  Touch  not  the  accursed  thing, 
lest  it  bring  a  blast  upon  you  and  your  household.""^ 

A  discussion  of  bribery  came  up  as  a  special  feature  of 
the  Conference  of  1767.    The  thirty-first  q.uestion  put  the  mat- 
ter plainly:  "How  may  bribery  be  prevented  at  the  ensuing 
elections?"    As  a  result  of  this  question  each  member  of  the 
Conference  was  instructed  to  show  every  society  the  wickedness 
of  "selling  our  country."    In  private  conversation  the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  pressed  home.  Each  one  was  to  read  thoughtfully 
the  tract  "Word  to  a  Freeholder,"  and  distribute  it  "with  both 

2 

hands."    Many  laymen  were  present  at  this  Conference,    and  so 
the  instructions  were  carried  to  all  the  societies  with  even 
greater  emphasis. 

In  1774,  before  the  most  important  election  that  Bristol 
was  ever  to  pass  through,  Wesley  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "I  met 
those  of  our  society  who  had  votes  in  the  ensuing  election, 
and  advised  them  (1)  to  vote,  without  fee  or  reward,  for  the 
person  they  fudged  most  worthy;  (2)  to  speak  no  evil  of  the 
person  they  voted  against;  and  (2)  to  take  care  their  spirits 
were  not  sharpened  against  those  that  voted  on  the  other 
side."^    At  this  time  the  great  Edmund  Burke  was  up  for  elec- 
tion, and  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.    It  was  a  critical  period  in  English  history  and 
although  IVesley  probably  did  not  realise  the  special  signifi- 
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oance  of  the  events,  his  democratic  and  Christian  counsel  in 
regard  to  voting  was  certainly  needed.     In  fact,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  if  every  individual  qualified  to  vote  would  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  writings  of  the  Tory  Wesley  and  read  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  Bristol  voters. 

Smuggling 

England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  free  from  taxa- 
tion or  tax-evaders.     There  has  always  been  an  unhappy  corol- 
lay  between  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  the  desire,  and  often  supposed  necessity,  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  those  taxes.    One  of  the  reasons  for  this  evas- 
ion during  V/esley's  century  was  the  high  custom  duties  placed 
upon  the  staple  foods  imported  into  England.    Along  the  coast, 
tradition,  opportunity,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
countryside  facilitated  the  business  of  smuggling.  Severe 
laws  and  penalties  were  enacted  as  a  means  of  prohibition,  but 
their  enforcement  by  the  king's  officers  did  little  to  stop 
the  practice.     The  conception  of  government  held  by  the  masses, 
-  indeed,  the  function  of  the  royal  government  itself,  implied 
little  of  the  essential  relationship  between  the  ruling  in- 
strument and  those  ruled.    National  consciousness  was  not  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  the  individual  citizen  took  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  supporting  the  country's  laws  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  good.    Under  these  circumstances,  regula- 
tions proved  impotent  and  the  Exchequer  lost  thousands  of 
pounds  yearly  in  uncollected  customs. 
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When  Wesley  was  examining  the  members  of  the  society  at 
St.  Ives  he  discovered  "an  accursed  thing  among  them";  nearly 
every  one  of  them  bought  or  sold  goods  on  which  no  custom 
duty  had  been  paid.    Only  one  course  of  action  was  open  to  him. 
He  called  all  the  members  of  the  society  together  and  told 
them  that  the  handling  of  smuggled  goods  would  have  to  cease 
or  tiiey  would  see  his  face  no  morel    They  promised  to  do  so, 
and  V/esley  continued  his  preaching. 

To  the  other  societies  he  was  no  less  severe  in  his  con- 
demnation of  snuggling.     At  Sunderland  he  told  the  society, 
"none  could  stay  with  us,  unless  he  would  part  with  all  sin, 
particularly  robbing  the  king,  selling  or  buying  smuggled 
goods. In  a  general  letter  to  the  societies  at  Bristol  he 
wrote;  "Have  nothing  to  do  with  stolen  goods.    Neither  sell 
nor  buy  anything  that  has  not  paid  duty.    Defraud  not  the 
king,  any  more  than  your  fellow  subject.    Never  think  of  being 
religious  unless  you  are  honest.    Mind  not  men  but  the  word 
of  G-od;  and  whatever  others  do,  keep  yourselves  pure."^ 

In  1767  Wesley  published  a  tract  "A  Word  to  a  Smuggler," 
which  was  not  to  be  sold,  but  to  be  given  away.^    He  was  de- 
termined to  do  his  utmost  in  the  eradication  of  the  evil  of 
smuggling  and  consequently  classified  the  smuggler  with  the 
pickpocket,  highwayman,  or  thief  of  the  worst  order.  The 
smuggler  was  even  worse  than  the  highwayman  for  he  robs  the 
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king  to  whom  he  owes  an  obligation,  and,  in  robbing  the  king, 

the  smuggler  robs  the  people,     "Let  not  any  of  those  prate 

about  reason  or  religion.    It  is  an  amazing  instance  of  human 

folly  that  every  government  in  Europe  does  not  drive  these 

vermin  away  into  lands  not  inhabited."^    Although  he  did  not 

succeed  in  putting  this  harsh  admonition  into  practice,  Wesley 

did  exert  his  energies  to  exclude  from  the  societies  all  those 

who  handled  smuggled  articles.    At  the  Conference  of  1767  he 

told  the  members  to  disperse  the  "Word  to  a  Smuggler,"  and 

"to  expel  all  who  will  not  leave  off  smuggling;  and  silence 

p 

every  local  preacher  that  defends  it,"      When  Joseph  Benson, 
at  Newcastle,  had  expelled  a  smuggler,  Wesley  wrote  to  him: 
"You  did  right  in  excluding  from  our  society  so  notorious  an 
offender.    You  now  have  a  providential  call  to  stand  in  the 
gap  between  the  living  and  the  dead.    Fear  nothing.     Begin  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  go  throu^  with  it." 

Wesley* s  stern  and  uncompromising  attitude  toward  smug- 
gling was  called  forth  by  his  belief  that  smuggling  was  the 
same  as  stealing  and  therefore  a  sin  condemned  in  the  Bible, 
by  his  reverence  for  the  law  which  he  never  failed  to  uphold, 
and  by  the  fact  that  at  this  period  in  English  history  smug- 
gling was  one  of  the  worst  evils.    True  religion  and  the 
practice  of  smuggling  were  incompatible.     Smuggling  stood  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  Christian  faith.     It  was  the  re- 
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cognition  of  this  fact  that  made  V/esley  denounce  the  practice. 
Before  the  enduring  structure  of  Christian  faith  and  practice 
could  be  reared  the  ground  had  to  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions. 
And  this  clearance  was  always  only  a  beginning;  it  was  only  a 
means  and  never  an  end.    V/hile  revisiting  the  Cornish  Societies, 
?/esley  wrote:  "¥/hat  a  change  is  wrought  in  one  year's  timei 
That  detestable  practice  of  cheating  the  king  is  no  more  found 
in  our  societies.    And  since  that  accursed  thing  has  been  away, 
the  word  of  God  has  everywhere  increased."^ 


"1.  Tyerman,  Wesley,  ii,  449 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  INCREASE  OF  KNOWLEDaE 

The  history  of  popular  education  in  Eighteenth  oentury 
England  could  be  quickly  summed  up  in  these  words:  There  was 
no  popular  education.    The  lamp  of  learning  was  not  extinguish- 
ed but  its  rays  were  not  sent  broadcast  over  the  land  and  into 
every  dark  and  dreary  corner  with  a  message  of  hope  and  free- 
dom; they  were  confined  to  a  narrow  beam  lAdiich  ever  served  as 
a  contrast  between  the  light  and  the  dark.    There  were  about 
four  hundred  endowed  grammar  schools  which  prepared  some 
youths  for  the  universities,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  schools 
of  the  time  were  of  a  primitive  and  inefficient  sort.^  The 
mind-set  of  the  period  did  not  include  to  any  measurable  de- 
gree the  qualitative  aspect  of  human  life.    The  extent  to 
which  children  v/ere  enslaved  by  the  commercial  demands  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  its  ensuing  economic  interpretation 
of  life  indicates  clearly  the  lack  of  social  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  government.    It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  charity  schools  were  instituted,  but  any 
other  instruction  given  to  the  poor  was  done  by  private  enter- 
prise*     The  endowed  schools  were  often  corrupt  and  the  educa- 
tion given  out  was  of  a  very  poor  character. 

The  schools  which  supplied  the  church  and  the  state  were 
not  popular  schools.  They  were  hedged  in  by  rigid  rules,  and 
fettered  by  tradition.    All  schoolnasters  had  to  accept  the 

r.  Townsend,  W.J.  "The  Time  and  Conditions,"  in  New  His- 
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Deolaration  of  Conformity  or  obtain  a  license  from  a  bishop 
or  ordinary.    The  Schism  Act  forbade  Dissenters  from  holding 
any  office  in  a  school,  either  private  or  public.    The  enrol- 
lment was  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  birth,  position,  or 
good  fortune.     It  was  not  considered  the  right  policy  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  the  poor  as  this  might  unfit 
them  for  domestic  service  or  industrial  slavery. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian  Oreen  that  John  Wesley 
"gave  the  first  impulse  to  popular  education."^    This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  warrant  to  place  his  name  high  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.    He,  himself,  received  the 
best  education  the  schools  of  England  and  indefatigable  energy 
could  grant,  yet  time  and  time  again  he  referred  to  the  lack 
of  education  among  the  people.    Because  he  recognised  this 

fact  he  wrote  grammars  in  English,  French,  Latin,  Gree]^,  and 

2 

Hebrew,  and  wrote  and  edited  the  "Christian  library."  But 
before  people  could  read  books  and  tracts  they  had  to  be 
taught  to  read.    Perhaps  this  will  explain  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  meeting  house  in  Moorfields,  near  London,  one  of 
the  four  rooms  was  turned  into  a  school. 

The  Foundery  School 
The  Foundery  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds,  a  group  of  men  loaning  Wesley  the  necessary 
amount  needed  to  purchase  and  repair  the  building.    They  offered 

^1.  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  iv,  150 
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at  the  same  time  to  pay  subscriptions  of  so  much  a  year  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt  thus  secured.     So  it  came  about 
that  the  cradle  of  London  Methodism  where  had  once  resounded 
the  clang  of  anvils  and  swelled  the  roar  of  furnaces  as  they 
prepared  instruments  of  death  and  torture  for  the  king's  sol- 
diers, there  now  sounded  songs  of  prayer,  of  praise,  and  of 
peace.    The  school  consisted  of  two  masters  and  about  sixty 
children,  and  only  a  few  paid  their  own  tuition.    Most  of  the 
pupils  were  extremely  poor  and  as  a  result  were  given  their 
education  and  even  clothing  without  charge.    The  rules  of  the 
school  seem  odd  and  even  a  bit  absurd  to  us  who  are  so  far 
removed  in  years  from  the  eighteenth  century.    The  children 
began  school  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  classes  were 
ended  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Two  stewards  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  and  to  pay  expenses.  In 
order  that  the  education  of  the  children  might  continue  when 
they  were  out  of  school,  the  stewards  met  the  parents  every 
V/ednesday  morning  and  advised  them  as  to  the  training  of  the 
children  in  the  home. 

The  Kingswood  Schools 
George  Whitefield  began  his  outdoor  preaching  at  Kings- 
wood  among  the  illiterate  and  almost  savage  miners  in  February 
1739.    It  was  not  long  before  John  Wesley  was  at  Kingswood 
and  at  work.    Realising  the  need  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  colliers,  and  even  the  colliers  themselves,  Whitefield 
collected  twenty  pounls  for  the  erection  of  a  school  and 
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actually  began  it.    But  Wesley  became  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  incurred,  and  for  many  months  after  he  asked 
for  subscriptions  for  the  collier's  school.    The  school  build- 
ing was  not  very  pretentious,  consisting  of  one  large  room  and 
four  smaller  ones,  the  latter  serving  as  the  teachers'  resi- 
dence.    It  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1740,    The  object  of 
the  school  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  first  religion, 
and  then  to  read,  write,  and  cash  accounts.    The  older  people 
were  not  to  be  neglected,  for  V/esley  expected  to  have  "scholars 
of  all  ages,  some  of  them  grey-headed,"  who  were  to  be  taught 
separate  from  the  children,  either  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  at  night,  so  that  their  education  might  not  interfere  with 
the  immediate  and  necessary  task  of  earning  a  living. 

The  Kingswood  School,  probably  representing  the  greatest 
of  Wesley's  educational  ventures,  was  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  colliers.    Soon,  however,  Methodists 
from  other  places  began  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
here.     This  was  more  than  Wesley  had  originally  planned,  but 
he  did  not  feel  warranted  to  forbid  it.     In  addition,  he  saw 
the  need  of  providing  education  for  the  children  of  his 
ministers.    The  ministers  were  constantly  away  from  their 
homes,  and  funds  did  not  exist  to  send  the  children  to  board- 
ing schools.    To  meet  this  necessity,  Wesley  enlarged  the 
existing  school  at  Kingswood,    The  school  for  the  children  of 
the  colliers  continued  to  exist,  but,  in  1748,  another  school, 
for  another  class  of  children,  was  built  and  supported  by  the 
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contributions  of  the  Kingswood  society.     The  school  was  built 
to  accomodate  fifty  children,  besides  the  necessary  masters 
and  servants.     Its  facilities  were  not  only  for  the  sons  of 
preachers,  but  were  for  the  children  of  Methodists  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  give  their  children  an  education  superior 
to  that  which  might  be  found  in  their  own  villages  and  tov/ns. 

John  V/esley's  role  in.  life  was  not  primarily  that  of  an 
educator.    In  a  peculiarly  significant  way  he  saw  his  work 
placed  before  him;  he  was  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.    For  this 
he  was  as  a  "brand  plucked  from  the  burning."    But  the  cons- 
truction and  regulation  of  the  Kingswood  school  was  undertaken 
with  the  care  and  serious  consideration  that  characterised 
all  of  his  activity.    V/esley  had  made  an  examination  of  the 
schools  in  Holland  and  Gemany;  vdth  Oxford  and  the  schools  in 
and  near  London  he  was  familiar.    After  talking  the  situation 
over  with  other  men,  he  came  to  certain  conclusions  on  the 
education  of  children.     Schools  should  be  located  conveniently 
for  the  students.    Limited  and  selected  enrollment  would  re- 
move temptations  and  distractions  from  the  students  and  per- 
mit them  to  go  forward  in  learning  and  religion.     The  absence 
of  religious  principles  among  the  instructors  in  most  of  the 
schools  was  deplored.     In  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  Wesley 
found  that  some  schools  taught  little  or  no  arithmetic,  some 
gave  little  attention  to  geography  or  chronology,  there  were 
some  in  which  no  Hebrew  was  taught,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  were  inadequately  presented. 
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These  conditions  in  the  field  of  education,  and  immediate 
circumstances  caused  the  erection  of  the  Kingswood  school.  No 
child  was  to  be  admitted  after  he  was  twelve  years  old  as  "a 
child  could  not  well  before  that  age  be  rooted  in  either  bad 
habits  or  ill  principles."    The  aim  of  the  school  was  '^that 
all  who  are  educated  here  may  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  G-od, 
and  at  the  utmost  distance,  as  from  vice  in  general,  so  in 
particular  from  softness  and  effeminacy."-^    With  this  design 
in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  understand  why  the  children  arose 
at  four  o'clock,  summer  and  winter,  and  spent  the  first  hour 
of  the  long  day  in  private  self-examination  and  prayer,  V/esley 
was  so  convinced  that  his  plan  of  education  was  correct  that 
he  said  if  the  students  at  Kingswood  did  not  advance  more  in 
academical  learning  in  three  years  than  the  generality  of 
students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  seven  years,  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  all  the  blame  J 

There  were  eight  classes  in  the  school  which  took  care 
of  the  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  instruction  was  above  all  serious.    The  second  class  stud- 
ied Latin  grammar,  and  translated  Praelectiones  Pueriles  and 
the  "Instructions  for  children"  into  Latin.    The  eighth  class 
read  such  works  as  William  Law's  Serious  Gall,  perfected  them- 
selves in  Greek  grammar,  read  Homer's  Illiad,  and  translated 
Tully  into  English  and  Mr.  Law  into  Latin.     In  addition  work 
was  begun  on  Hebrew  grammar  and  the  book  of  Genesis  readi  For 
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those  who  might  desire  to  continue  their  studies,  V/esley  in- 
cluded a  course  of  academical  learning  which  required  more  ex- 
tensive work  in  the  classics  and  in  Hebrew.    As  far  as  the 
mechanics  of  the  school  were  concerned,  V/esley  had  everything 
established;  all  the  classes  were  arranged,  every  hour  of  the 
day  carefully  established  and  set  aside  for  a  particular 
activity,  and  a  complete  course  of  study  proposed,  including 
an  adequate  bibliography.    He  firmly  believed  that  the  plan 
of  the  school,  the  rules  and  regulations  were  plain  and  under- 
standable to  everyone.     It  took  him  twenty  years  to  be  "con- 
vinced that  this  was  a  supposition  not  to  be  made."^    He  had 
neglected  the  differences  in  individuals,  and  between  adults 
and  children. 

V/esley 's  design  in  building  the  Kingswood  school  was  "to 
have  therein  a  Christian  family,"  and  possibly  this  may  give  a 
clue  to  the  reasons  for  the  troublesome  times  the  school  ex- 
perienced.    The  heme  in  which  John  Wesley  was  brought  up  was 
as  methodical  along  certain  lines  as  the  clock.     The  passion 
for  scholarship  engendered  by  Samuel  and  Susannah  V/esley  and 
abetted  by  the  lack  of  public  schools  drove  the  children  for- 
ward.   This  same  enthusiasm  and  ability  for  scholarship  was 
not,  however,  general  in  its  dispersion.    Because  of  this  the 
the  Kingswood  school  did  not  live  up  to  the  aim  of  its 
founder  and  promoter.    Fixed  hours  for  rising,  eating,  and 
retiring;  no  play  on  the  theory  that  he  who  plays  as  a  child 
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will  play  as  a  man;  every  healthy  child  was  to  fast  on  Friday 
until  three  o'clock;  these  and  other  rule s,  added  to  bad  manage- 
ment and  a  misunderstanding  of  children,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  school.    Wesley  often  remarked  that  the  dis- 
cipline was  poor,  the  rules  often  broken,  and  the  children 
little  known  lor  their  piety  and  learning.     "The  children  are 
not  religious;  they  have  not  the  power,  and  hardly  the  form 
of  religion." 

Wesley  firmly  believed  that  all  education  should  be  re- 
ligious, but  he  did  not  believe  that  all  so-called  religious 
education  was  good.    Religious  masters  "may  still  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  distilling  religion  into  children. 
They  may  not  have  the  spirit  of  government,  to  which  some  even 
good  men  are  utter  strangers.    They  may  habitually  lean  to 
this  or  that  extreme,  or  remissness  or  of  severity.    And  if 
they  either  give  children  too  much  of  their  own  will,  or  need- 
lessly and  churlishly  restrain  them;  if  they  either  use  no 
punishment  at  all,  or  more  than  is  necessary,  and  leaning 
either  to  one  extreme  or  the  other  may  frustrate  all  their  en- 
deavours.   In  the  latter  case,  it  will  not  be  strange,  if  re- 
ligion stink  in  the  nostrils  of  those  that  were  so  educated. 
They  will  naturally  look  on  it  as  an  austere,  melancholy 
thing;  and  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  salvation,  they  will 
esteem  it  a  necessary  evil,  and  so  put  it  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible."^   Religion,  right  interpreted  and  taught,  should  be 

Works ,  vii,  459 
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given  to  the  children  in  the  schools  as  early  as  possible, 
for  Wesley  thought  that  the  bias  of  nature  was  set  the  wrong 
way  and  that  education  was  needed  to  set  it  right.  Mildness 
and  gentleness  were  to  be  used,  but  if  these  proved  to  be  of 
no  avail,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cfiurrect  with  "kind  severity. 
"For  where  tenderness  will  not  remove  the  fault,   »he  that 
spareth  the  rod  spoileth  the  child*.""'" 

The  emphasis  upon  religion  as  given  at  the  Kingswood 
school  was  more  suited  to  older  minds;  as  a  result  of  this  , 
extraordinary  experiences  were  reported  by  those  in  charge. 
According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,^  one  of  the  masters 
during  the  year  1770,  a  number  of  children  prayed  and  cried, 
and  were  in  agony  of  soul  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  nearly  twelve  that  night.     The  next  morning  between  four 
and  five  until  after  four  in  the  evening  the  same  thing  occur- 
ed.    By  evening  many  of  the  boys  and  maids  -  for  the  latter 
were  influenced  by  the  preceding s  -  were  so  hoarse  as  to  be 
unable  to  speak,  "but  they  were  strong  in  the  Spirit,  full  of 
love,  and  of  Joy  and  peace  in  believing."    Two  years  later 
V/esley  went  out  to  Kingswood  for  a  visit  and  insepction.  He 
was  disappointed  with  the  behaviour  of  some,  but  with  others 
he  was  both  astonished  and  pleased.     "I  suppose  such  a  visita- 
tion of  children,"  he  wrote,  "has  not  been  known  in  England 
these  hundred  years. "3 


'1.  Works,  vii,  458 

2.  See  Works,  vii,  389-90 

3.  Ibid.,  vii,  394 
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In  the  face  of  all  its  difficulties  the  school  went  on. 
Its  fame  was  not  confined  to  England  alone  for  students  from 
foreign  countries  had  come  to  England  and  entered  the  school. 
Wesley  felt  that  the  school  represented  -  as  it  did  -  an  ad- 
vance over  the  usual  institution  of  the  period,  and  that  if 
the  original  rules  were  adhered  to,  it  would  proceed  smoothly. 
"It  must  be  mended  or  ended;  for  no  school  is  better  than  the 
present  school."^    As  a  result  of  continual  effort  and  a  change 
in  personel,  the  school  evidently  made  good  progress  toward 
Wesley's  ideal,  for  in  1786  he  wrote,  "I  found  the  school  in 
excellent  order. In  the  same  year  he  again  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  institution.     "It  is  now  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  spots  in  England.     I  found  all  things  Just  according  to 
my  desire;  the  rules  being  well  observed,  and  the  whole  be- 
haviour of  the  children  showing,  that  they  were  now  managed 
with  wisdom  that  come th  from  above. 

The  Sunday  School 
The  catechetical  instruction  of  Children  has  ever  been  a 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  as  an  organised  movement 
the  Sunday  School  did  not  appear  until  1760.    The  names  of 
Robert  Raikes  and  Hannah  Ball  have  long  been  associated  with 
the  founding  of  the  Sunday  School,  though  the  fact  is  not  de- 
finitely established.    John  ?/esley's  first  reference  to  the 

1.  Works,  vii,  245 

2.  Journal,  vii,  143 

3.  tbid.,  vii.  190 
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Sunday  School  is  in  his  Journal  for  July  18,  1784.^    At  Brig- 
ley  he  found  a  school  of  two  hundred  and  forty  children.  The 
effect  of  the  Sunday  School  was  cultural  rather  than  education- 
al, for  the  children  were  "taught  a  little  good  manners,  at 
least,  as  well  as  to  read  the  Bible."    The  need,  hov^ever,  gave 
rise  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  Y^esley 
noticed  them  springing  up  wherever  he  went.     That  he  sensed 
their  importance  in  the  Christian  community  is  evident.  "Per- 
haps G-od  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein  thsui  men  are  aware  of. 

V/ho  knows  but  some  of  these  schools  may  become  nurseries  for 
2 

Christians."      He  gave  his  support  to  the  movement,  preached 
charity  sermons  and  no  doubt  gave  his  aid  in  other  ways.  But 
he  was  an  old  man,  burdened  down  vdth  the  demands  of  the 
great  organisation  rapidly  assuming  fom  about  him  when  Raikes 
began  his  work,  and  the  time  had  come  for  others  to  take  upon 
their  shoulders  the  initiation  of  new  and  untried  enterprises. 

'sYesley's  work  as  an  educator  was  not  to  give  new  theories 
to  the  science  of  education,  but  to  give  a  new  intellectual 
impulse  to  the  English  people.    Yet  there  are  three  of  his 
educational  principles  which  are  still  in  vogue  today;  1.  Pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.    2.  Interest  children  in 
things  rather  than  words.    3.  Education  should  be  for  all.^ 
Some  of  his  other  views  on  education  were  narrow  and  necessarily- 
biased.    In  his  efforts  to  secure  a  strict  moral  tone  to  the 
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education  of  children,  he  sometimes  went  to  the  extreme.  But 
no  one  in  his  century  did  more  for  popular  education.  The 
idea  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  even  the  adult  poor, 
had  a  right  to  an  education  was  a  new  idea,   startling  in  its 
significance  and  influence. 

The  Christian  Library 
Wesley  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  religious  duties  for  the  actiuisition  of  knowledge  and 
for  its  widest  possible  dissemination.    In  1748  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  printing  "The  Christian  library."    It  was  to  con- 
sist of  all  that  had  been  so  far  published  by  himself  and  his 
brother  Charles,  as  well  as  all  '*that  is  most  valuable  in  the 
English  tongue."    "A  complete  library  for  those  that  fear  Cod" 
was  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  ambitious  project.     It  was  begun 
in  1749  and  completed  six  years  later.    The  full  title  ''A 
Christian  Library  Consisting  of  Extracts  and  Abridgements  of 
the  Choicest  Pieces  of  Practical  Divinity  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  Tongue"  indicates  the  value  Wesley  placed 
on  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Cospel  and  the  need  which  he 
felt  the  people  had  for  the  best  of  the  works  of  the  authors 
of  the  Christian  Church.    Much  of  the  first  edition  of  fifty 
volumes  was  objectionable,  but  it  was  probably  due  more  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  correctors  of  the  press  than  to  the 
intentions  of  Wesley.    The  spirit  which  could  further  such  a 
project  solely  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the 
of  the  people  must  be  reckoned  with  as  unique.    As  far  as 


profit  was  concerned,  V/esley  hsui  lost  two  hundred  pounds 
three  years  before  the  work  was  finished,  "but  the  publication 
went  on  in  order  that  the  truths  of  the  past  might  be  made 
"intelligible  to  plain  men."    Rightly  has  Wesley  been  called 
the  "best  gatherer  and  soatterer  of  useful  knowledge  Georgian 
England  ever  knew."^ 

The  Dictionary 
Having  provided  a  library  for  the  G-od-f earing  folk  of 
England,  Wesley  decided  that  perhaps  the  work  contained  words 
with  which  the  people  would  be  unfamiliar.    He  set  to  work  on 
a  dictiibnary,  which  when  completed,  bore  the  long  and  striking 
title  "The  Complete  English  Dictionary,  explaining  most  of 
those  hard  words  which  are  found  in  the  best  English  writers. 
By  a  Lover  of  Good  English  and  Common  Sense.    N.B.  The  Author 
assures  you  he  thinks  this  is  the  best  English  Dictionary  in 
the  world."    His  explanation  of  this  strange  title  page  is 
interesting.     "I  have  often  observed,"  he  v7rote  in  the  preface, 
"the  only  way,  according  to  the  modern  taste,  for  any  author 
to  procure  commendation  to  his  book,  is  vehemently  to  commend 
it  himself."    "Many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English 
dictionaries  which  I  have  yet  seen.    Whereas,  I  can  truly  say, 
I  know  of  none  in  this;  and  I  conceive  the  reader  will  be- 
lieve me;  for  if  I  had;  I  should  not  have  left  it  there.  Use 

2 

then  this  help  until  you  find  a  better." 

1.  Curnoch,  N.  Introduction  to  Journal ,  i,  21 

2.  Tyerman,  V/esley,  ii,  182-83 
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The  Dictionary",  the  "Christian  Library,"  and  the  many 
other  publications  from  the  pen  of  V/esley  were  not  the  products 
\  of  a  cloistered  scholar  working  away  at  his  leisure.    That  they 

were  the  work  of  a  scholar  may  be  admitted,  but  a  scholar  who 
wrote,  rode,  and  preached  his  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  common  people  of  England  -  and  seemingly,  all  at  the 
same  time!    Only  by  means  of  the  consciousness  of  a  divinely 
appointed  mission,  a  strict  discipline  of  the  will,  and  the 
desire  to  do  good  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  could  the  many 
and  varied  undertakings  of  Wesley  have  approximated  completion. 
The  ability  to  see  beyond  the  immediate  present  program  to  the 
logical  conclusion  is  a  rare  gift  indeed.    Yet  it  was  with 
some  of  this  ability  that  V/esley  developed  educational  facili- 
ties for  both  young  and  old,  and  provided  suitable  and  pro- 
fitable reading  material  for  them  after  they  learned  to  read. 
The  system  of  education  he  used  was  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  enlightenment,  but  if  people  could  read  the  Bible 
they  certainly  might  read  anything  else  that  was  put  on  the 
printed  page.    Wesley  knew  this  and  the  many  printed  tracts 
that  seemed  to  come  in  an  unending  stream  from  his  pen  show 
his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  printed  page  to  convey  his 
thoughts  to  the  people 
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CHAPTER  VI 


"THE  SUM  OF  AIX  VILLANIES" 

The  Slavery  of  Drink 
"Are  you  a  man?    God  made  you  a  man;  but  you  make  your- 
self a  beast."    These  searching  words  begin  Lesley's  tract  en- 
titled "A  Word  to  a  Drunkard,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  assaults 
on  strong  drink  ever  written.    Approaching  the  question  of  in- 
temperance from  the  moral  side,  Wesley  declares  the  drunkard 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  king  -  because  he  deprives  him  of  a  use- 
fule  subject  -  an  enemy  of  the  country  and  his  fellowman,  and 
finally  an  enemy  of  God  and  Christ.    These  words  have  been  de- 
prived of  some  of  their  meaning  for  this  day  by  the  increased 
moral  consciousness  of  a  great  many  people  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  alcohol,  but  they  were  telling  words  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  between  17S7  and  1751,  from  internal  and  external 
causes,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  England  in- 
creased from  three  and  a  half  million  gallons  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  eleven  million  gallons  a  year.    Retailers  continued 
to  offer  men  the  opportunity  to  get  "drunk  for  Id.,  dead  drunk 
for  2d.,  and  straw  for  nothing."    In  the  face  of  this  Wesley 
preached  and  argued  against  liquor,  and  with  his  practical  in- 
sight he  incorporated  his  temperance  principles  in  the 
societies,  which  were  virtually  total  abstinanoe  organisations 
from  the  first. 
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During  the  voyage  to  G-eorgia,   A'esley  gave  up  the  use  of 
wine  to  see  if  it  v/ould  have  any  harmful  effects  on  his  body 
and  mindl    One  of  his  first  acts  upon  landing  was  to  stave  in 
the  rum-casks  which  were  being  transported  to  the  colony.^  He 
supported  Oglethorpe  and  the  Trustees  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  right  of  exclusion  of  spiritous  liquors  from  ordin- 
ary sale  in  the  colony.    He  granted  that  liquors  may  have  a 
place  in  medicine,  yet  their  use  was  so  balanced  by  their  abuse 
that  he  would,  it  being  in  his  power,  "banish  them  out  of  the 
world. Those  who  distill  liquor  for  use  as  medicine  may  be 
excused  from  condemnation  -  if  any  such  could  be  foundl  Those 
who  distill  for  common  use  were  given  a  terrible  indictment 
as  "poisoners  general.      "Theymurder  his  Majesty's  subjects 
by  wholesale,  neither  does  their  eye  pity  or  spare.     They  drive 
them  to  hell  like  sheep:  and  what  is  their  gain?    Is  it  not 
the  blood  of  these  men?    V/ho  then  would  envy  their  large  es- 
tates and  sumptuous  palaces.    A  curse  is  in  the  midst  of 
them.  •  •    Blood  is  there,  the  foundation,  the  floor,  the  v/alls, 
the  roofs,  are  stained  with  blood!" 

A  sermon  containing  words  such  as  these,  delivered  with 
allthe  fire  of  Wesley's  personality,  must  have  helped  many  to 
change  their  habits.     This  was  all  that  could  be  expected  at 
the  time,  for  the  matter  of  prohibition  was  not  in  the  public 
mind  of  the  eighteenth  century,     The  use  of  spiritous  liquors 
was  commonly  held  to  be  a  necessity.     The  words  of  Wesley 
stand  forth  as  a  light  in  a  dark  land. 

1.  See  Journal,  i,  149,  244 

2.  Letters,  vili,  26 

3.  Wbi^ks.  i.  443 
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Human  Slavery 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
Empire  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical 
Revolution  which  chant^ed  the  ideals  of  the  English  people. 
V/esley*s  share  in  this  work  was  noteworthy  and  of  lasting  sig- 
nificance, although  the  names  of  other  men  are  usually  associat- 
ed with  the  abolition  movement.     That  V/esley  did  not  labor  alone 
is  evident;  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  voices  had  been 
heard  denouncing  the  evils  of  slavery.    George  Fox,  Richard 
Bajcter,  and  Morgan  (xodwyn,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
had  all  made  known  their  opposition  to  this  degrading  system 
of  enforced  labor.     Just  a  year  before  the  birth  of  Wesley, 
there  appeared  Defoe's  Reformation  of  Manners  in  which  slavery 
was  condemned.    In  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  continued 
and  the  desire  to  moderate,  if  not  abolish,  the  slave  trade 
reached  its  climax  in  1792  when  Pitt  made  his  great  speech  de- 
nouncing slavery.    But  before  the  statesman  could  function, 
other  forces  had  to  be  at  work  clearing  away  false  prejudices 
and  ideals. 

The  colonisation  of  the  New  World  increased  the  number 
of  slaves  held  by  European  colonists  and  planters.    The  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  became  a  national  business  and  soon  had 
behind  it  the  unholy  power  of  gold.    No  exact  figures  are 
available  which  will  tell  of  the  number  of  unfortunate  negroes 
seized  from  their  native  land  and  shipped  to  the  Americas. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  number  that  never  reached  the  New  World, 
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who  died  in  the  inhuman  quarters  of  the  slave  ships.     The  Eng- 
lish alone,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  carried  over  two  mil- 
lion negroes  to  America  in  the  period  between  1680  and  1786. 
They  generally  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  tut  no 
one  of  the  colonising  nations  kept  its  hands  entirely  clean. 
Slavery  had  become  a  chief  and  fundamental  support  of  the 
American  plantation.    During  the  eighteenth  century  the  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  slavery  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  England  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  received 
not  only  national  regulation  and  protection  but  a  national 
subsidy  as  well.    In  1720  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was 
made  to  the  African  Company  toward  the  maintenance  of  its 
forts  and  factories.^ 

Into  such  a  situation  the  voice  of  John  Wesley,  one  of 
the  first  of  English  philanthropists  to  consistently  denounce 
slavery,  rings  out  sharp  and  clear.     In  1772  we  find  him 
noting  in  his  Journal  a  review  of  two  books.    The  first, 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  he  dismissed  v;ith  an  unfavorable 
opinion.    The  second  drew  forth  a  different  comment.     "I  read 
a  very  different  book,  published  by  an  honest  C^uaker,  on 
that  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies,  commonly  called  the 

Slave-trade.    I  read  of  nothing  like  it  in  the  heathen  world, 
2 

whether  ancient  or  modern." 

The  "honest  Quaker**  to  vAiom  V/esley  referred  was  Anthony 


'1.  Bevians,  article  in  Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,  vi,  187 
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Benezet,  whose  Aooount  of  that  Part  of  Africa  inhabited  hy 
flegroes,  which  appeared  in  1762,  made  him  one  of  the  first  to 
attack  slavery  in  print.    His  Aooount  of  Guinea  was  published 
five  years  later,  and  it  was  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
tracts  that  influenced  Wesley.     Two  years  after  Wesley  read  the 
writings  of  Benezet,  he  gave  out  his  own  Thoughts  on  Slavery.^ 
This  tract  gave  an  idyllic  picture  of  the  African's  home  life, 
and  contrasted  it  with  his  abject  position  as  a  slave.  The 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  slavery  were  carefully  present- 
ed in  Wesley's  clear  and  logical  fashion,  and  as  carefully 
refuted.    He  denied  that  slavery  could  be  upheld  by  natural 
Justice  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  Judge  Blackstone  in  support 
of  this  contention:    "Liberty  is  the  right  of  every  human 
creature,  as  soon  as  he  breathes  the  vital  air;  and  no  human 

law  can  deprive  him  of  that  right  which  he  derives  from  the 

2 

law  of  nature."      Though  somewhat  overdrawn,  the  account  was 
favorably  received  in  England  and  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  had  begun  to  think  of  the  terrible 
subjugation  of  human  ri^ts  embodied  in  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

As  early  as  the  aeorgia  experiment,  Wesley  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  negro  slave,    ^ffhen  he 
landed  in  the  colony  he  gave  his  support  to  the  non-slavery 
policy  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  Trustees.      During  the  trip  back 
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to  England  he  began  instructing  a  negro  boy  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity.''"    Ten  years  before  there  was  any  organised 
I  society  against  slavery  in  England,  he  preached  at  Liverpool, 

"where  many  large  ships  are  now  laid  up  in  the  docks,  which 
had  been  employed  for  many  years  in  buying  or  stealing  poor 
Africans,  and  selling  them  in  America  for  slaves.     These  men- 
butchers  have  now  nothing  to  do  at  this  laudable  occupation. 
Since  the  American  war  broke  out,  there  is  no  demand  for  human 
cattle.     So  the  men  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe,  may  enjoy 
their  native  liberty."^ 

In  May  1787  the  "Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade"  was  formed  in  London.    V/esley  was  overjoyed  at 
this  practical  step  and  sent  the  committee  a  letter  expressing 
his  satisfaction  at  endeavor.    He  warned  them  of  the  great 
opposition  they  would  encounter  from  the  vested  interests  of 
the  slave  trade.     He  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  object  of  the  organisation;  he  would  reprint  a  new  and 

larger  edition  of  Thoughts  on  Slavery  and  have  it  circulated 

2 

in  England  and  Ireland. 

G-ranville  Sharp  had  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  "Society."    In  1772  he  had  won  a  decision  that  a  negro 
who  had  come  to  England  could  not  be  given  up  to  his  former 
master  in  Barbados.    This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  decision 
of  1775  whereby  a  slave  was  free  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on 


"1.  Journal,  i,  413 

2.  Ibid.,  V,  14S 

3.  leTTers,  viii,  265-66 
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English  territory.     The  literature  of  the  "Society"  incited, 
if  possible,  a  deeper  interest  in  the  matter  for  V/esley.  In 
a  letter  to  Grenville  Sharp,"'" Wesley  said  that  more  than  common 
resolution  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  work,  considering 
the  opposition  made  by  men  "who  are  not  encumbered  with  either 
honour,  conscience,  or  humanity,  and  will  rush  on  per  fasgue 
ne  fasque,  through  every  possible  means,  to  secure  their  great 
goddess,  Interest.    No  money  would  be  spared,  for  ''this  has 
the  weight  of  a  thousand  arguments  with  the  generality  of  men." 
He  advised  them  in  their  work  of  securing  information  to  so 
proceed  that  their  character  would  remain  beyond  reproach;  and 
that  the  matter  should  be  argued  upon  the  interests  of  human- 
ity and  justice.     V/esley  was  apparently  aware  of  the  fact  that 
supporters  of  great  enterprises  sometimes,  perhaps  under  per- 
secution, become  fanatical  in  their  efforts.    He  saw  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause;  he  saw  the  underlying  selfish- 
ness and  greed  of  the  slave-trade;  he  knew  the  great  opposition 
that  would  be  made  to  reform,  -  and  he  desired  the  "Society" 
to  move  slowly,  safely,  and  surely.    His  keen  analysis  of  the 
problem  and  his  helpful  aid  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  "Society",  and  his  letters  were  read  v/ith  in- 
terest and  appreciation.    Always  do  the  letters  contain  two 
points:  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  and  the  eternal  ri^t- 
eousness  of  the  cause. ^ 

1.  Letters,  viii,  17 

2.  "There  will  be  vehement  opposition  made  by  slave  mer- 
chants and  slave  holders;  and  they  are  mighty  men;  but  our  com- 
fort is.  He  that  dwelleth  on  high  is  mightier."  Ibid.,  viii,  23 
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Wesley's  vehement  attitude  toward  slavery  was  no  tran- 
sient interest.     Rooted  in  his  religious  convictions  it  had 
a  sure  foundation,  unshaken  by  time  or  fortune.    It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  recorded  work  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
that  his  greatest  achievement  may  be  seen;  it  is  in  his  in- 
fluence as  head  of  the  Evangelical  Revolution  upon  those 
whose  names  have  been  long,  and  rightly,  associated  with  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  British  Empire.     The  fact 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  last  letter  written  by 
V/esley  -  when  he  was  eighty-ei^jit  years  of  age  -  was  to 
V/illiam  V/ilberf orce ,  and  the  subject  was  slavery.  "Unless 
the  Divine  Power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius  contra 
mundura,  I  see  not  how  you  can  gib  through  your  glorious  enter- 
prise, in  opposing  that  execrable  villainy,  which  is  the 
scandal  of  religion,  of  England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless 
God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you  will  be  worn 
out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils.     But,  if  God  be  for 
you,  who  can  be  against  you?    Are  all  of  them  together  stron- 
ger than  Grod?    0  be  not  weary  in  well  doing.    Go  on,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till  even  American 
slavery  (the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun)  shall  vanish  away 
before  it."^ 

1.  Letters,  viii,  265 
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CHAPTER  VII 
CONCnJ  SIGNS 

No  individual  of  the  eighteenth  century  exerted  so  much 
influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of  England 
as  did  John  V/esley.    The  secret  of  this  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  remarkable  energy  or  learning,  in  his  consideration  for 
the  poor  or  the  sick,  or  in  his  peculiar  genius.    It  roots  are 
deeper  in  the  thought  of  the  past;  its  "branches  higher  in  the 
future.    The  full  impact  of  his  religion  Upon  his  practical 
activity  in  the  world  lifted  religion  and  the  daily  round  and 
common  task  out  of  their  separate  spheres  and  linked  them  to- 
gether.   Historically,  V/esley  was  but  participating  in  the 
Protestant  heritage  that  interpreted  the  ethical  activity  of 
life  on  a  religious  basis.    The  development  of  the  conception 
of  the  calling  by  Luther,  its  adoption  and  variation  by  Cal- 
vin, formed  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  evaluation  of  ethical  activity.    The  idea  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  calling  came  to  Wesley  by  way  of  his  non- 
conformist antecedents,  suid  his  study  v*iile  at  Oxford.    It  was 
more  Calvinistic  than  Lutheran  for  the  Galvinistic  conclusion 
lead  to  ascetic  activity  in  the  worlds    the  Lutheran  into 
mysticism  and  emotionalism.    The  Calvinistic  emphasis  was 
accepted  without  the  doctrine  of  predestination.     The  seeds 
sown  by  the  Reformers  came  to  flower  in  Y/esley,  for  his  work 
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and  thought  represented  a  synthesis  of  the  best  of  Luther 
and  Calvin. 

The  significance  of  this  religious  evaluation  of  life 
cannot  be  over-estimated.     To  think  of  every  activity  in  the 
light  of  the  noblest  of  man's  efforts  raises  the  commonest 
task  to  higher  and  broader  levels.    It  creates  a  goal  and  in- 
dicates a  purpose. 

It  is  in  complete  harmony  with  this  thought  to  recall 
that  Wesley's  purpose  in  life  was  to  do  all  possible  good, 
and  to  increase  the  God-likeness  of  man.    To  do  this  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  confines  of  the  Established  Church, 
though  he  did  not  differ  essentially  from  it  in  doctrine, 
and  go  out  into  the  fields  to  preach.    He  had  also  to  forgo 
the  practice  of  righteous  conduct  as  the  means  of  salvation, 
which  he  had  pursued  while  at  Oxford,  and  which  led  him 
dangerously  close  to  the  mystics.    What  he  did  do  was  to 
bring  religion  out  into  the  full  and  uncompromising  light 
of  the  world  and  prove  that  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the 
life  of  man,  "the  continual  sense  of  total  dependence  upon 
God,"  was  the  first  and  necessary  requisite  for  the  good 
life. 

The  newly  gained  freedom  which  this  conception  brought 
was  made  the  vehicle  of  such  a  prodigious  amount  of  practical 
Christian  work  as  has  seldom  been  witness  in  any  age.  Among 
the  sick  and  the  well,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prisoner 
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and  the  freeman,  Wesley  moved  with  a  calmness  of  demeanor 
and  an  assurance  of  purpose  that  was  only  possible  to  one 
who  depended  for  help  and  strength  on  Crod  ahove.  Sometimes 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of,  and 
give  the  solace  of  religion  to,  a  felon  condemned  to  die. 
Another  time  he  would  undertake  a  bold  and  unprecedented 
experiment  in  the  field  of  medicine  because  he  believed  he 
could  relieve  suffering  which  otherwise  would  go  unaided, 
and  because  he  felt  himself  responsible  before  God  for  the 
lives  of  those  around  him.    He  would  turn  from  writing  a 
tract  to  encourage  the  political  honesty  of  the  Bristol 
voters  to  the  editing  of  the  "Christian  Library"  in  order 
that  by  his  pen  he  might  increase  "the  life  of  (Jod  in  the 
souls  of  men."    He  preached  to  multitudes,  and  he  stopped 
and  worked  with  individuals  or  small  groups  with  patient  and 
infinite  care. 

The  span  of  Wesley's  life  covered  the  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  the  qualily  of  his  life  leaped  all  barriers 
of  time  and  space  and  entered  into  the  life  of  a  people.  Be- 
cause he  lived,  loved  God,  and  served  his  fellovimen,  the 
world  is  better  today.    Such  a  life  "belongs  to  the  Ages." 
His  sermon  on  the  "Cause  and  Cure  of  Earthquakes"  may  well 
be  forgotten;  the  awakened  Church,  the  emergence  of  a  social 
consciousness  in  England,  the  gospel  in  the  hands  and  the 
hearts  of  commen  men,  -  these  will  never  be  forgotten  as  long 
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as  the  spirit  of  man  responds  to  noble  thoughts  and  high  en- 
deavor.    It  has  heen  said  that  Wesley  died,  "leaving  behind 
him  nothing  but  a  good  library  of  books,  a  well-worn  clergy- 
man's gown,  a  much-abused  reputation,  and  -  the  Methodist 
Church,"    But  this  was  not  all.    The  Cornish  miner  who,  in 
response  to  a  q.uestion  concerning  the  temperate  people  and 
comfortable  circumstances  in  Cornwall,  reverently  lifted  his 
hat  and  answered;  "There  came  a  man  amongst  us  once.  His 
name  was  John  V/esley"  -  this,  more  accurately  tells  what 
John  Wesley  left  behind.    V/esley»s  last  words  furnish  scxne- 
thing  of  a  clue;  it  was  because  he  lived  and  died  believing 
them  that  his  name  is  revered.    "The  best  of  all  is,  God  is 
with  us." 
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